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BRIDGE-BUILDING—WORKING 290 FEET ABOVE NIAGARA RIVER 


Riveting wp the joints of the longest arch-span in the world. The riveters catch the white-hot steel rivets in 
a bucket and drive them with heavy sledges, standing, so to speak, in the very spray of the Falls. 
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Walks and Talks with Tolstoy 


By Andrew D. White 


United States Ambassador to Germany 


EVISITING Moscow after an 
R absence of thirty-five years, the 
most surprising thing to me was 
that there had been so littie change. 
With the exception of the new Gallery 
of Russian Art, and the bazaar oppo- 
site the sacred gate of the Kremlin, 
things seemed as I had left them just 
after the accession of Alexander II. 
There were the same unkempt streets ; 
the same peasantry clad in sheepskins ; 
the same troops of beggars, sturdy and 
dirty; the same squalid crowds cross- 
ing themselves before the images at the 
street corners; the same throngs of 
worshippers knocking their heads 
against the pavements of churches; 
and above all loomed the tower of Ivan 
and the domes of St. Basil, gaudy and 
barbaric as ever. Only one change 
had taken place which interested me; 
for the first time in the history of 
Russia a ‘man ,of world-wide fame in 
literature and thought was abiding there 
—Count Leo Tolstoy. 

On the evening of my arrival I went 
with my secretary to his weekly recep- 
tion. As we entered his house, on the 
outskirts of the city, two servants in 
evening dress came forward, removed 
our fur coats, and opened the doors 
into the reception-room of the master. 
Then came a great surprise. His 
living-room seemed the cabin of a 
Russian peasant. It was wainscoted 
almost rudely, furnished very simply, 
and there came forward to meet us a 
tall, gaunt Russian, unmistakably born 
to command, yet clad as a peasant, his 
hair thrown back over his ears on 
either side, his blouse kept in place by 
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a leathern girdle, his high jack-boots 
completing the costume. This was 
Tolstoy. 

Nothing could be more kindly than 
his greeting. While his dress was that 
of a peasant, his bearing was the very 
opposite ; for instead of the depressed, 
demure, hang-dog expression of the 
average muzhik, his manner, though 
cordial, was dignified and impressive. 
Having given us a hearty welcome, he 
made us acquainted with various other 
guests. It was a singular assemblage : 
there were foreigners in evening dress, 
Moscow professors in any dress they 
liked, and a certain number of youths, 
evidently disciples, who, though clearly 
not of the peasant class, wore the pea- 
sant costume. 

I naturally asked to be presented to 
the lady of the house, and the Count 
escorted me through a series of rooms 
to a salon furnished much like any 
handsome apartment in Paris or St. 
Petersburg, where I found the Countess, 
who, with other ladies, all in full even- 
ing dress, received us cordially. This 
sudden transition from the peasant 
cabin of the master to the sumptuous 
rooms of the mistress was startling: 
it seemed like scene-shifting at a 
theatre. 

After some friendly talk, all returned 
to the rooms of the master of the 
house, where tea was served at a long 
table from the bubbling brazen urn— 
the samovar; and though there were 
some twenty or thirty guests, nothing 
could be more informal. All was simple, 
kindly, and unrestrained. 

My first question was upon the 
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condition of the people. He said that 
the condition of the peasants was very 
bad ; that during the recent period of 
famine they had very generally eaten 
their draft animals, burned portions of 
their buildings to keep life in their 
bodies, and reduced themselves to 
hopeless want. On my suggestion 
that the new commercial treaty with 
Germany might help matters, he 
thought that it would have but little 
effect, since only a small portion of the 
total product of Russian agriculture is 
consumed abroad. 

On the subject of property, I found 
that to his disbelief in any right of 
ownership literary property formed no 
exception. He told me that in his 
view he had no right to receive money 
for the permission to print a book. 
To this I naturally answered that by 
carrying out this doctrine he simply 
presented large sums of money to 
publishers, and that, in my opinion, he 
would do a much better thing by taking 
the full value of his copyrights and 
bestowing the proceeds upon the 
peasantry starving about him. To 
this he answered that it was a question 
of duty. To this I agreed, but re- 
marked that our disagreement was as 
to what his duty in the matter really 
was. It was a pleasure to learn from 
another source that the Countess took 
a different view of it, and that she had 
in some way secured the proceeds of 
his copyrights for their very large and 
interesting family. Light was thus 
thrown on Tolstoy’s remark, made 
afterward, that women are not so self- 
sacrificing as men; that a man would 
sometimes sacrifice his family for an 
idea, but that a woman would not. 

He then went on to speak at some 
length regarding religion in Russia, 
evidently believing that its present 
dominant form is soon to pass away. 
I asked him how, then, he could 
account for the fact that, while in 
other countries women are greatly in 
the majority at church services, in 


every Russian church the majority are 
men, and that during the thirty-five 
years since my last visit to Moscow 
this tendency had apparently increased. 
He answered: “Ail this is on the 
surface; there is much deeper thought 
below, and the great want of Russia is 
liberty to utter it.” 

In regard to the Jews, he said that 
he sympathised with them, but the 
statements regarding the persecution 
of them had been overdrawn. Kennan’s 
statements regarding the treatment of 
prisoners in Siberia he thought over- 
drawn at times, but substantially true. 
He expressed his surprise that certain 
leading men in the empire, whom he 
named, could believe that persecution 
and the forcible repression of thought 
would have any permanent effect at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

We then passed to the subject of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. In this he 


seemed interested, but in a vague 
way which added nothing to my 
knowledge. 


Asking me regarding my former visit 
to Moscow, and learning that it was 
during the Crimean War, he said, “ At 
that time I was in Sebastopol, and 
continued there as a soldier during the 
siege.” 

As to his relations with the imperial 
government at present, he said that 
not long ago he had been elected to a 
learned society in Moscow, but that 
the St. Petersburg government had 
interfered to cancel the election, and 
he added that every morning, when he 
awoke, he wondered that he was not on 
his way to Siberia. 

On leaving him, both he and the 
Countess invited me to meet them the 
next day, when we took a walk across 
the River Moskwa on the ice, to and 
through the Kremlin, and as we 
walked, the conversation fell upon 
literature. As to French literature, he 
thought Maupassant the man of the 
greatest talent, by far, in these days, but 
said that he was depraved, and centred 
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all fiction in women. For Balzac he 
evidently preserved admiration, but 
cared little apparently for Daudet, 
Zola, and their compeers. 

As to American literature, he said 
that, in his opinion, its strength arose 
from the inherent Anglo-Saxon religious 
sentiment. He expressed a liking for 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Whittier; 
but he seemed to have read at random, 
not knowing at all some of the best 
things. He spoke with admiration of 
Theodore Parker’s- writings. He also 
revered and admired the character and 
work of William Lloyd Garrison. He 
had read Longfellow somewhat, but 
was evidently uncertain regarding 
Lowell—confusing him apparently with 
some other author. Of contemporary 
writers he knew some of Howell’s 
novels, and liked them, but said: 
“Literature in the United States at 
present seems to be in the lowest 
trough of the sea between high waves.” 

The next day Count Tolstoy came 
over to my hotel, and we went out for 
a stroll. As we passed along the 
streets I noticed especially what I had 
remarked during our previous walks, 
that he had a large quantity of small 
Russian coins in his pockets ; that this 
was evidently known to the swarms of 
beggars who infest the Kremlin and 
the public places generally, and that 
he always gave to them. 

On my speaking of this, he said he 
thought that any one when asked for 
money ought to give it. Arguing 
against this doctrine, I said, “it is not 
the custom in my country to give to 
beggars save in special emergencies,” 
and I gave him an account of certain 
church organisations which had estab- 
lished piles of firewood, and thereby 
enabled any able-bodied tramp, by 
sawing or cutting some of it, to earn 
a good breakfast, a good dinner, and, 
if nzed be, a good bed, and showed 
him that we considered beggary not 
only a great source of pauperism, 
but as absolutely debasing to the beggar 
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himself, in that it puts him in the 
attitude of a suppliant of that which, 
if he works as he ought, he can claim 
as his right ; that to me the spectacle 
of Count Tolstoy virtually posing as 
a superior being, while his fellow- 
Russians came crouching and whining 
to him was ‘not at all edifying. To 
this view of the case he listened very 
civilly. 

Incidentally I expressed wonder that 
he had not travelled more. He then 
spoke with some disapprobation of 
travel. He had lived abroad for a 
time, he said, and in St. Petersburg a 
few years, but the rest of his life had 
been mainly spent in Moscow and the 
interior of Russia. The more we 
walked together the more it became 
clear that this last statement explains 
some of his main defects. Of all 
distinguished men that I have ever 
met, Tolstoy seems to me most in need 
of that enlargement of view and health- 
ful modification of opinion which come 
from observing men, and comparing 
opinions on different lands and under 
different conditions. This need has 
been all the greater because in Russia 
there is no opportunity to discuss really 
important questions. Among the whole 
hundred and twenty millions of people 
there is no public body in which the 
discussion of large public questions is 
allowed; the press affords no real 
opportunity for discussion; indeed, it 
is more than doubtful whether such 
discussions would be allowed to any 
effective extent in correspondence or at 
one’s own fireside. 

Like so many other men of genius 
in Russia then—and Russia is fertile 
in such—he has had little opportunity 
to take part in any real discussion of 
leading topics, and the result is that 
his opinions have been developed 
without modification by any rational 
interchange of thought with other 
men. Under such circumstances, any 
man, no matter how noble or gifted, 
having given birth to striking ideas, 
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coddles and pets them until they 
become the full-grown, spoiled children 
of his brain. He can see neither spot 
nor blemish in them, and he at last 
virtually believes himself infallible. 
This characteristic I found in several 
other Russians of marked ability. 
Each had developed his theories for 
himself until he had become infatuated 
with them, and despised everything 
differing from them. 

The next day he came again to my 
rooms, and at once began speaking 
upon religion. He said that every 
man is religious, and has in him a 
religion of his own; that religion 
results from the conception a man 
forms of his relations to his fellow-men 
and to the principle which in his 
opinion controls the universe; that 
there are three stages in religious 
development ; first, the childhood of 
man, when he thinks of the whole 
universe as created for him and centre- 
ingin him; secondly, the maturity of 
nations—the time of national religions, 
when each nation believes that all true 
religion centres in it, the Jews and the 
English being striking examples; and, 
finally, the perfected conception—when 
man has the idea of fulfilling the will 
of the Supreme Power, and considers 
himself an instrument for that purpose. 

On the subject of women he wished 
to know something of their condition 
and prospects in English - speaking 
countries. I explained some features 
of woman's condition among us, show- 
ing its evolution, first through the bet- 
terment of her legal status, and next 
through provision for her advanced 
education, but told him that, so far as 
political rights are concerned, there 
had been very little practical advance 
during the last 50 years. 

At this he took up his parable, and 
said that women ought to have all 
other rights except political ; that they 
are unfit to discharge political duties ; 
that, indeed, one of the great difficul- 
ties of the world at present lies in their 


possession of far more consideration 
and control than they ought to have. 
‘Go into the streets and bazaars,” he 
said, “and you will see the vast 
majority of shops devoted to their 
necessities. In France everything 
centres in women, and women have 
complete control of life, as contem- 
porary French literature shows. 
Woman is not man’s equal in the 
highest qualities; she is not so self- 
sacrificing as man. Men will at times 
sacrifice their families for an idea; 
women will not.”. On my demurring 
to this latter statement, he asked me 
if I ever knew a woman who loved 
other people’s children as much as her 
own. I gladly answered in the nega- 
tive, but cited Florence Nightingale, 
Sister Dora, and others, expressing my 
surprise at his assertion that women 
are incapable of making as complete 
sacrifice for any good cause as men. I 
pointed to the persecutions in the early 
Church, when women showed them- 
selves even superior to men in suffering 
torture, degradation, and death in be- 
half of the new religion, and added 
similar instances from the history of 
witchcraft. To this he answered that, 
in spite of all such history, women 
will not make the sacrifices of their 
own interest for a good cause which 
does not strikingly appeal to their feel- 
ings, while men will do so; that he 
had known but two or three really self- 
sacrificing women in his life, and that 
these were unmarried. On my saying 
that observation had led me to a very 
different conclusion, his indictment 
took another form. He insisted that 
woman hangs upon the past; that 
public opinion progresses, but that 
women are prone to act on the opinion 
of yesterday or of last year; that 
women and womanish men take natur- 
ally to old absurdities—among which 
he mentioned the doctrines of the 
Trinity, “spiritism,” and homceopathy. 
At this I expressed a belief that if, in- 
stead of educating women, as Bishop 
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Dupanloup expressed it, “‘ in the lap of 
the Church ” (sur les genoux de l’Eglise), 
we educate them in the highest sense, 
in universities, they will develop more 
and more intellectually, and so become 
a controlling element in the formation 
of a better race; that as strong men 
generally have had strong mothers, the 
better education of women physically, 
intellectually, and morally is the true 
way of bettering the race in general. 
To this idea he demurred, and said that 
education would not change women ; 
that women are illogical by nature. At 
this I cited an example showing that 
woman can be exceedingly logical and 
close in argument; but he still ad- 
hered to his opinion. Happening to 
mention the name of George Eliot, he 
expressed a liking for her. 

On our next walk he took me to the 
funeral of one of his friends. He said 
that to look upon the dead should 
rather give pleasure than pain; that 
memento mort is a wise maxim, and 
looking upon the faces of the dead a 
good way of putting it into practice. 
I asked him if he had formed a theory 
as to a future life, and he said, in sub- 
stance, that he had not, but that as 
we came at birth from beyond the 
forms of space and time,.so at death 
we returned whence we came. I said, 
“You use the word ‘forms’ in the 
Kantian sense?”  ‘‘ Yes,” he said; 
‘space and time have no reality.” 

We arrived just too late at the house 
of mourning. The dead man had been 
taken away, but many of those who 
had come to do him honour still lin- 
gered, and were evidently enjoying the 
“funeral baked meats.” There were 
clear signs of a carousal. The friends 
who came out to meet us had, most of 
them, flushed faces, and one young 
man in military uniform coming down 
the stairs staggered, and seemed likely 
to break his neck. 

Tolstoy refused to go in, and, as we 
turned away, expressed disgust at the 
whole system, saying, as well he might, 
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that it was utterly barbarous. He 
seemed despondent over it, and I tried 
to cheer him up by showing how the 
same custom of drinking strong liquors 
at funerals had only a few generations 
since prevailed in large districts of 
England and America, but that better 
ideas of living had swept it away. 

On our way through the street, 
passing a shrine at which a mob of 
peasants were adoring a sacred picture, 
he dwelt on the fetichism involved in 
this. I reminded him of his definition 
of religion given me on one of our 
previous walks, and he repeated it, de- 
claring religion to be the feeling which 
man has regarding his relation to the 
universe, including his fellow-men, and 
to the principle which governs all. 

The afternoon was closed with a 
visit to a Raskolnik, or ‘‘ Old Believer,” 
a most curious experience, but too long 
to relate here. 

As we came into the road after this 
visit he suddenly turned to me, and 
said almost fiercely: ‘“‘ That man is a 
hypocrite; he can’t believe what he 
has said; he is a shrewd, long-headed 
man; how can he believe such trash ? 
Impossible!” At this I reminded him 
of Theodore Parker’s famous distinc- 
tion between men who believed and 
men who “ believe that they believe,” 
and said that possibly our Raskolnik 
was one of the latter. This changed 
the current of his thoughts. He said 
that he had read Parker’s biography, 
and liked it all, save one thing, which 
was that he gave a pistol to a fugitive 
slave and advised him to defend him- 
self. This Tolstoy condemned on the 
ground that we are to resist evil. I 
told him of the advice I had given to 
Dobroluboff—a very winning Russian 
student at Cornell University—when 
he was returning to Russia to practice 
his profession as an engineer. This 
advice was that he should bear in mind 
Buckle’s idea as to the agency of rail- 
ways and telegraphs in bringing and 
extending liberal ideas, and devote 
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himself to his profession of engineering, 


with the certainty that its ultimate- 


result would be to aid in the enlighten- 
ment of the empire, but never on any 
account to conspire against the govern- 
ment; telling him that he might be 
sure he could do far more for the 
advancement of Russian thought by 
building railways than by entering into 
any conspiracies whatever. Tolstoy 
said the advice was good, but that he 
would also have advised the young man 
to speak out his ideas, whatever they 
might be. He said that only in this 
way could any advance ever be made; 
that one main obstacle in human pro- 
gress is the suppression of the real 
thoughts of men. I answered that all 
this had a fine sound; that it might 
do for Count Tolstoy, but that a young, 
scholarly engineer following it would 
probably find himself not in a _ place 
where he could promulgate his ideas, 
but guarded by Cossacks in some 
remote Siberian mine. 

He spoke of young professors in the 
universities, of their difficulties, and of 
the risk of their positions if they spoke 
out atall. I asked him if there was 
any liberality or breadth of thought in 
the Russo-Greek Church. He answered 
that occasionally a priest had tried to 
unite broader thought with Orthodox 
dogma, but that every such attempt 
had proved futile. 

A day or two later, on another of our 
walks, I asked him how and when, in 
his opinion, a decided advance in 
Russian liberty and civilisation would 
be made. He answered that he 
thought it would come soon, and with 
great power. On my expressing the 
opinion that such progress would be 
the result of a long evolutionary pro- 
cess, with a series of actions and re- 
actions, as heretofore in Russian his- 
tory, he expressed dissent, and said that 
the change for the better would come 
soon, suddenly, and with great force. 

I asked him about his manual 
labour. He said that his habit is to 


rise early and read or write until noon, 
then to take his luncheon and a short 
sleep, and after that to work in his 
garden or fields. He thinks this good 
for him on any account, and herein we 
fully agreed. 

On our return through the Kremlin, 
passing the heaps and rows of cannon 
taken from the French in 1812, I asked 
him if he still adhered to the low 
opinion of Napoleon’ expressed in 
“‘ War and Peace.” He said that he 
did, and more than ever, since he had 
recently read a book on Napoleon’s 
relations to women, which showed that 
he took the lowest possible view of 
womankind. I then asked him if he 
still denied Napoleon’s military genius. 
He answered that he certainly did; 
that he did not believe in the existence 
of any such thing as military genius; 
that he had never been able to under- 
stand what is meant by the term. I 
asked, ‘‘ How, then, do you account for 


the amazing series of Napoleon’s suc- 


” 


cesses?” He answered, ‘ By circum- 
stances.” I rejoined that such an 
explanation has the merit of least of 
being short and easy. 

He then went on to say that battles 
are won by force of circumstances, by 
chance, by. luck, and he quoted 
Suwaroff to this effect. He liked Lan- 
frey's ‘History of Napoleon,” and 
Taine’s book on the Empire, evidently 
because both denounce men and things 
he dislikes, but said that he did not 
believe in Thiers. In this I had the 
pleasure of agreeing with him. 

We came finally under the shade of 
the great tower, into the gateway 
through which Napoleon entered the 
Kremlin, and there we parted with a 
hearty ‘‘ good-bye.” 

The question has been asked me at 
various times since whether, in my 
opinion, Tolstoy is really sincere. To 
this my answer has always been, and 
still is, that I believe him to be one of 
the most sincere and devoted men 
alive—a man of great genius, and, at 
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the same time, of very deep sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures. 

Out of this character of his come his 
theories of art and literature, and, des- 
pite their faults, they seem to me in 
many respects more profound and far- 
reaching than any others which have 
been put forth in this century. 

There is in them, toward the current 
cant regarding art and literature, a 
sound, sturdy, hearty contempt which 
braces and strengthens one who reads 
or listens to him. It does one good to 
hear his quiet sarcasms against the 
whole fin de siecle business—the “ im- 
pressionism,” the “‘sensationalism,” the 
vague futilities of every sort: the 
“ereat poets,” wallowing in Parisian 
mud ; the “‘ great musicians,” with no 
power over melody or harmony; the 
“reat painters,” mixing their colours 
with as much filth as the police will 
allow. His keen thrusts at these incar- 
nations of folly and obscenity in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and especially,at those who seek to 
hide the poverty of their ideas in the 
obscurity of their phrases, encourages 
one to think that in the next generation 
the day of such pretenders will be done. 
His prophesying against “art for art’s 
sake’; his denunciation of art which 
simply ministers to sensual pleasure; 
his ridicule of art which can only be 
discerned by “ people of culture”; his 
love for art which has a sense not only 
of its power but of its obligations, which 
puts itself at the service of great and 
worthy ideas, which appeals to men as 
men—in these he is one of the best 
teachers of his time and of future 
times. 

Nothing can be more genuine than 
his manner; there is no posing, no 
orating, no phrase-making; a quiet 
earnestness pervades all his utterances. 
The great defect arises, as I have 
already said, from his mode of living; 
namely, that during so large a part of 
his life he has been wont to discuss 
subjects with himself and not with 
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other men : that he has therefore come 
to worship idols of his own creation, 
and often very unsubstantial idols, and 
to look with misgiving and distrust on 
the ideas of others. 

The evolution of Tolstoy’s ideas has 
evidently been mainly determined by 
his environment. During the two 
centuries now ending, Russia has been 
coming slowly out of the Middle Ages ; 
indeed, out of perhaps the most cruel 
phases of medieval life. Her history 
is, in its details, discouraging, her daily 
life disheartening ; even the aspects of 
Nature to the last degree depressing— 
no mountains, no hills, no horizon, no 
variety in forests—a soil during a large 
part of the year frozen or parched; a 
people whose upper classes are mainly 
given up to pleasure, and whose lower 
classes are sunk in fetichism; all their 
poetry and music in the minor key: 
old oppressions of every sort still lin- 
gering; famine chronic, no help in 
sight, and, to use their own cry, “‘ God 
so high and the Czar so distant.” 

When, then, a great man arises in 
Russia, if he gives himself wholly to 
some well-defined purpose, looking to 
one high aim, and rigidly excluding 
sight or thought of the ocean of sorrow 
about him, he may do great things. If 
he be Suwaroff or Skobeleff or Gourko 
he may win great battles; if he be 
Mendeleef, he may reach some epoch- 
making discovery in science; if he be 
Derjavine, he may write a poem like 
the “Ode to God”; if he be Anto- 
kolski, he may carve a statue like 
‘Ivan the Terrible”; if he be Nessel- 
rode, he may hold all Europe enchained 
to the ideas of the Autocrat; if he be 
Miloutine or Samaroff or Tscherkasky, 
he may devise vast plans like those 
which enabled Alexander II. to free 
twenty millions of serfs, and to secure 


means of subsistence for each of them ;* 


if he be Prince Hilkorf, he may push 
railway systems to the extremes of 
Asia; if he be De Witte, he may set 
an example to American statesmen by 
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a resolute rejection of debased currency 
and by the reform of a vast financial 


system. 
But when a strong genius in Russia 
throws himself into philanthropic 


speculations of an abstract sort, with 
no chance of discussing his theories or 
plans until they are full-grown and 
have taken fast hold upon him, if he be 
aman of science, like Prince Krapot- 
kin, one of the most gifted scientific 
thinkers of this decade, the result may 
be a wild revolt not only against the 
whole system of his own country but 
against civilization itself, and finally 
the adoption of the theory and 
practice of nihilism, which logically 
results in the destruction of the 
entire human race. Or if he be an 
accomplished statesman and_ theo- 
logian, like Pobedonostzeff, he may 
reason himself back into medieval 
methods, endeavour to fetter all free 
thought, and to crush out all forms of 
Christianity except the 
creed and ritual. Or if he be a man of 
the highest genius in literature, like 
Tolstoy, whose native kindliness holds 
him back from the extreme of nihilism, 
he may rear a fabric heaven-high in 
which truths, errors, and paradoxes are 
piled up together until we have a new 
Tower of Babel. Then we may see a 
man of genius denouncing all science, 
and commending what he calls 
‘“‘ faith”; urging a return to a state of 


Russo-Greek * 


nature, which is simply Rousseau 
modified by misreadings of the New 
Testament; repudiating marriage, 
though himself most happily married, 
and the father of sixteen children; 
holding that Aischylus and Dante and 
Shakespeare were not great in litera- 
ture, and making of some obscure 
writer a literary idol; holding that 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were not 
great in sculpture and painting, yet 
insisting on the eminence of sundry 
unknown artists who have painted 
brutally; holding that Beethoven, 
Handel, Mozart, and Hadyn were not 
great in music, but that some unknown 
performer outside any healthful musical 
evolution has given us the music of the 
future; declaring Napoleon to have 
had no genius, but presenting Kutusoff 
as a military ideal; loathing science— 
that organised knowledge which has 
done more than all else to bring us out 
of medizval cruelty into a better world 
—and extolling a “ faith” which has 
always been the most effective pretext 
for bloodshed and oppression. 

The long, slow, everyday work of 
developing a better future for his 
countrymen is to be done by others far 
less gifted than Tolstoy. His paradoxes 
will be forgotten ; but his devoted life, 
his noble thoughts, and his lofty ideals 
will, as centuries roll on, more and 
more give life and light to the new 
Russia. 
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looking up some points on fallacies. sionally interrupted the feminine treble 
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Cupid’s Messenger 
Sy Gertrude Adams Pictures by Peter Newell 









ISS PORTER, the learned Ph.D. adjoining, and although the door was 
and professor of logic, sat in her closed, Miss Porter knew from the 
study in their joint apartments earnest masculine voice that occa- 


was in the _ reception-room that the persevering Mr. Paul Verdenal 
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“* * He’s—He’s asked me,’ she said, walking to the window and frowning out at the ff 
palisadee.”’ 
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had again appeared to waste two or 
three hours of Edith’s time. Edith 
had come to New York to pursue 
music. and Mr. Verdenal had come to 
New York to pursue Edith. Mr. Ver- 
denal, apparently, that afternoon, had 
the advantage. At last there was the 
sound of a closing door, and Edith 
appeared in the study. 

‘** He’s—he’s asked me,” she said, 
walking to the window and frowning 
out across the river. 

“Did you tell him yes or no?” Miss 
Porter inquired crisply. 

“ Dear me, I didn’t tell him either,” 
the girl replied. ‘‘ A question like that, 
a question of your whole future happi- 
ness, you know, could scarcely be 
decided upon in one mad instant, and 
I’ve ashort enough time as it is, heaven 
knows. I’ve given my word of honour 
to send an answer to the steamer before 
ten to-night. That means getting a 
messenger-boy a 





“Special delivery is cheaper and just 


as sure. The post will deliver before 
nine,” interrupted Miss Porter. 

“That gives me only two hours to 
think it over. Still, if I can save a 
sixpence, it’s worth the extra brain 
pressure. You see,” the girl went on, 
‘*he—Mr. Verdenal—Paul—‘ Mrs. Paul 
Verdenal—’” she said meditatively, 
and then stopped, blushing and smiling 
all to herself. It was fully five minutes 
before she came out of the sentimental 
labyrinth in which she had lost herslf. 
“ Paul,” she resumed at length, “sails 
to-morrow noon for South America. 
It’s a good long eighteen months’ 
mining contract this time, so, of course, 
he wants all his business settled up 
before he sails, and 

‘‘And you are to be settled up, too, 
along with the other unfinished busi- 
ness,” Miss Porter supplied. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘and he wanted 
me to tell him right smack off whether 
I would or wouldn’t. He’s so awfully 
direct. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘you know 
whether it’s yes or no.’ But I begged 








for a little time. He has a lot of busi- 
ness down town to see about, so he can’t 
come up town again to find out. My 
answer must be at the steamer for him. 
He’s going aboard to-night, so that he 
can see about the loading of his mining 
things early to-morrow morning. He 
was awfully curt when I told him | 
couldn’t for the life of me tell him yes 
or no. Oh, dear, I dare say he fancied— 
well, I don’t know what. And here it 
is after three!” 

She got up and looked at herself in 
the mirror over the fireplace, and then 
gazed half enviously at Miss Porter, 
who was cutting her way through the 
pages of a thick logic with the com- 
placent expression of one whose mind 
is at ease. 

“It means giving up my freedom,” 
Edith said wistfully, looking at Miss 
Porter and inviting contradiction. 

‘““A married woman is under the 
thumb of her husband,” that lady found 
time to say, as she slid her paper knife 
between the leaves. 

Edith wriggled uneasily. 

** Don’t,” she said, “ I feel as though 
an iron clamp or vice was around some- 
where. Does Paul strike you as a 
tyrannical sort of man ?” 

*‘ He’s the sort of man who would be 
master in his own house, I think,” said 
Miss Porter. 

“Oh, well,” said Edith, cocking her 
head on one side and looking critically 
at Miss Porter, “ alter all, what do you 
know about him? You can’t’ judge 
him, you really can’t, from the little 
you have seen of him. And, besides, 
you've always managed to get on the 
wrong subjects with him—women’s 
having latch-keys, and their going alone 
to the theatres at night. He never 
shows off at his best on those subjects, 
because he has such medizval opinions, 
you know. But, any way, tyrannical 
or not, I should loathe a man I could 
twist around my finger; now, wouldn't 
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“‘T should not, under any circum- 
stances, enjoy life witha bully,” rejoined 
Miss Porter, after a moment’s thought. 

‘‘ We are not considering life with a 
bully,” said Edith, “we are considering 
life with a mining engineer.” 

She seated her- 
self at Miss Porter’s 
desk and began pull- 
ing over the note- 
paper. 

“I’m going to 
write here, if you 
don’t mind,” she 
said. ‘1 don’t want 
to go to my own 
desk. It’s stuffed 
so full of Paul’s 
letters that I haven't 
room fora thing in 
a” 

She seized a pen 
and began scratch- 
ing away. 

“Tf you have any 
advice to offer,” 
she said while she 
was writing, “fire 
away. It’s your 
last chance.” 

“If you love 
him,” said Miss 
Porter deliberately, 
“tell him yes. If 
you do not love 
him, tell him no.” 

“Thank you,” 
laughed Edith. 
“Oh, wise and up- 
right Ph.D., you have made it so very 
clear and simple. I see my way per- 
fectly.”” 

At the end of ten minutes Edith's 
voice broke the silence. 

‘Do you want to hear this ? ” 

Miss Porter signified her willingness. 

-dith read aloud, slowly and impres- 
sively :— 

‘Dear Paul, I have thought it all 
over very carefully, and it seems to me 
I am not the kind of woman to make 








** A blue scarf floated steadily out in the October 
breeze.” 
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you happy. This is my fina! decision. 
I most earnestly irust that it will make 
no difference in our friend: hip. 
“‘ Yours, very sincerciy, 
“ EpITH ARMITAGE.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Well, what do 
you think of it?” 
Edith asked. 

“‘T think it sounds 
a little—cold,”’ said 
Miss Porter. 

“Well, you can’t 
make that sort of 
letter sound very 
warm and effusive,” 
Edith replied 
calmly; “but now 
how’s this ? ” 

She took up a 
sheet of blue note- 
paper and began 
reading aloud: 

‘** Dear, dear 
Paul;’” she got 
no further, how- 
ever, and after a 
moment’s hesita- 
tion, she handed the 
note to Miss Porter, 
who quickly read 
this brief note upon 
the blue paper : 

“Dear, dear Paul 
— Yes, yes, yes. You 
asked me threetimes 
this afternoon the 
same question, and 
I have answered 
you now for all time. 

‘** EDITH.” 

** But why two ?” asked Miss Porter, 
with a puzzled frown, as she gave back 
the note, ‘“‘ and which are you going to 
send?” 

“*T don’t know yet,” she said. ‘I 
have until five to decide, and I want 
them both ready, so that I shall be per- 
fectly free to think up to the last 
minute, and then I am prepared for 
whatever I decide upon. Now I am 
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going off by myself, so that I can have 
it perfectly quiet to think.” 

She disappeared, and five minutes 
later the “Du and Du Waltzes” 
awoke the echoes of the quiet apart- 
ment. Miss Porter recollected Edith’s 
saying that when she and Paul were 
children they used to waltz together 
to the “* Du and Du’s,” 
and Miss Porter con- 
cluded that playing this 
waltz was Edith’s way 
of thinking. 

Ten minutes later 
the “Du and Du’s” 
died a harmonic death, 
and twenty minutes 
later Edith appeared 
in the study in her 
bicycle suit. 

“I haven’t made up 
my mind yet,” she 
announced. ‘‘ But I 
am going out on my 
wheel. I can always 
think better when I am 
whizzing along in the 
open air. You can’t 
think, you know, all 


stewed up in a little 
apartment.” 
She was buttoning 


her jacket, and tucking 
in the long ends of 
a blue Liberty scarf 
which she had around 
her neck, as she spoke. 

“Are your eyes good?” she 
manded abruptly. 

**T can tell a hawk from a handsaw,” 
Miss Porter replied. 

“Yes, but at what range? Come 
here to the window,” she commanded. 

Miss Porter rose and crossed the 
room. 

“Do you see that car,” 
‘“* down by the hospital ? 
is it?” 

“* Blue,” replied Miss Porter. 

“Good,” exclaimed the examiner. 
**Now, I am going out for my spin, 


de- 


Edith asked, 
What colour 


and I am going to think all the time, 
and at about five minutes to five I shall 
ride up to that corner, and I shall 
signal to you which letter you are to 
post to Paul. If I wave my handker- 
chief, put the special delivery stamp 
on the white envelope and send it; 
but if I wave my blue scarf, then send 





‘“* He pulled his chair nearer and leaned on the edge of the boz-rail.”’ 


, 


the blue one.’ 

‘“‘ Child’s play,” sniffed Miss Porter. 
‘“ Why don’t you take them both with 
you, and send the one you want to send 
yourself ?” 

‘*T should have to carry them in my 
pocket, which would spoil the hang of 
my skirt; and, besides I might—I am 
in such an agony of doubt—send them 
both,” the girl replied. 

When she had gone, Miss Porter 
tried to settle down to the quiet read- 
ing which her soul loved; but after 
each paragraph she gave a startled 
look at the clock, fearing that her 
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CUPID'S MESSENGER 
absorption might tempt the hands of 
the clock to more rapid movement 
than the government allows. At ten 
minutes to five, with a look of relief, 
she rose and went to the window. 
Promptly at the appointed time she 
saw Edith flash into sight around the 
corner of St. Luke’s Hospital. The 
opera glasses which 

Miss Porter focussed ZA 
upon her, revealed her 

riding slowly about in 

a circle, fumbling at £ 
her jacket. Presently 

she turned her wheel 
so that it faced Miss 
Porter, and as she rode 
half up the street, and 
then turned and rode 
down again, a_ blue 
scarf floated steadily 
out' in the October 
breeze, adding a new 
note of colour to the 
red sunset clouds that 


were sending their 
glow over the Palisades 
and across the 


Hudson. 

Miss Porter turned 
from the window as 
Edith wheeled away to 
the Boulevard. 

At five o’clock there 
was in the hands of 
the postman a letter 
in a blue envelope, 
addressed : 

Mr. PAUL VERDENAL, 

S.S. ** Advance,” 

West Street Pier. 


Edith was back just ‘“ An expert juggler juggling with hoops and 
’ glass balls. 


in time to dress for 
dinner and for the theatre. 
“We must go somewhere,” she said 
to Miss Porter, who seemed inclined to 
protest. ‘“‘ I can’t bear to be left alone 
with my thoughts any longer ; I want a 
radical change of atmosphere and tone. 
Now, what do you say to our going 
after dinner to Lager and Bock’s ? ” 


S a is as 
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Miss Porter said several things, and 
would have said several more had not 
Edith interrupted her with, “ Yes, I 
know it’s smoky and all that, but it’s 
perfectly respectable, oh, perfectly ; and 
I've often heard you say you were 
thankful that you were sufficiently 
emancipated to go without fear any- 

where where a respect- 

able man would go. 

Now, Lagerand Bock’s 
respectable a 
€ music-hall as you can 
find,.”’ 

‘Your fiancé won't 
like it when he hears 
of it,” said Miss Porter, 
by way of a clincher. 

“Then my fiancé 
shall not hear of it,” 
Edith answered 
promptly. “I would 
not willingly grieve my 


fiancé.” Edith pre- 
vailed. 

The programme had 
already begun when 


she and Miss Porter 
took their seats quite 
far back in the music- 
hall, and gazed 
through the air blue 
with smoke at an 
expert juggler juggling 
with hoops and glass 
balls. Miss Porter 
tired of him soon, and 
interested herself in 
watching the house. 
While she was gazing 
about, a party of men 
filed into one of the 
stage-boxes. They 
were not in evening dress; indeed one 
of the men wore rough tweeds. There 
was something familiar to Miss Porter in 
the appearance of the one thus clad— 
something in his carriage, for she 
could not see his face. After he sat 


down, he turned slightly and lighted his 
cigarette. 
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“It’s Paul Verdenal,’” exclaimed 


Miss Porter. 
Edith turned about quickly, and 


glanced in the direction in which 
Miss Porter was looking. She did not 
speak. 


There were five men in the box, and 
they seemed to be in the gayest mood 
as they talked and laughed and 
smoked. A hopeless “ left-out’’ ex- 
pression slowly spread itself over 
Edith’s face. 

The juggler meanwhile vanished 
from the stage in a whirlwind of glass 
balls and hoops, and an Irish “ lady 
artiste’ of imposing height and magni- 
ficent breadth tripped to the front of 
the stage and inquired in a stentorian 
music-hall recitative : 

“ Ain't La nice little gurrul ? 
Ain’t I a swate yong ting ?” 


This produced immediately a reaction 
upon the -box full of men. They 
clapped enthusiastically. Paul Ver- 
denal’s shoulders shook with convulsive 
enjoyment at each repetition of the coy 
inquiry. He pulled his chair nearer 
and leaned on the edge of the box-rail 
as his interest waxed. 

*“ Come, let’s go,”’ said Edith, with a 
little gasp. ‘‘ That woman is singing off 
the key, and this smoke is choking me.” 

When they were once again in the 
cool night air and had turned into 
Broadway, Edith spoke : 

‘*Do you know,” she began, “ Paul 
said business would keep him down 


town? Now, I don’t think going to 
a place like Lager and Bock’s is 
business.” 

‘“‘It must be,” murmured Miss 


Porter, ‘‘for it certainly isn’t pleasure.” 

**He said,” Edith went on ina 
sepulchral tone, ‘“‘I am so sorry I 
can’t see you again; but business, and 
saying good-by to one or two old 
friends, sandwiched in between, will 


keep me down-town until I sail.’ 
Those were his very words. And he 
said, too, he couldn’t draw a free 
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breath until he knew whether he could 
look forward to a—a—a—well, have 


me, you know. Now, for a man who 
has said all that, I really do think he 
is enjoying himself amazingly, don’t 
you ?” 

Miss Porter acknowledged that Paul 
Verdenal, with his fate hanging in the 
balance, gave every evidence of a man 
who was on very good terms with the 
world. 

They walked after this for some time 
in silence. Edith spoke again very 
gravely. 

‘“* That letter this afternoon was sent 
off without due deliberation. I am 
going to ask you to do something for 
me. They say the friendship of women 
isn’t like the friendship of men; but 
you will be as faithful as a man friend, 
won’t you ?” 

“I will try to be,” Miss Porter 
replied cautiously. 

“Will you go down to that steamer 


‘and get Paul to give me back that 


letter I sent him? You may tell him 
that you sent it, and that I want it 
back ; that there is a mistake about it. 
He won’t refuse you. If you go over 
at once, you will be there when he 
goes aboard. He said he would go 
aboard at ten. Tell him that he shall 
have his answer from me before he 
sails to-morrow noon. Now go; geta 
cab.” 

“ But, Edith,’ remonstrated Miss 
Porter, “‘why do you want me to go 
to the steamer? You can write and 
tell him that you have changed your 
mind.” 

‘*No, no, it’s cruel to let him read 
that note of mine and then get another 
note from me taking it all back. Now, 
do go. I have such a strong intuition 
that I have made a mistake. I don't 
think he cares for me as he vows 
he does, and his tastes are - wholly 
different from mine. Now go; take a 
cab.”’ 

Edith gave one final imploring glance 
in Miss Porter’s direction, and then 
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darted out into the 
middle of the 
street, toward a 
cable - car which 
had stopped at her 
signal. 

A few moments 
later, Miss Porter, 
characteristically 
disregarding the 
expensive cab ad- 
vice, got into a 
crosstown car and 
jogged _thought- 
fully over to the 
West Side. From 
the terminus she 
walked up to the 
pier. It was nota 
pleasant walk; but 
the thought that 
she compared 
most favourably 
with any faithful 
friend of the other 
sex cheered Miss 
Porter’s uneven 
path over rough 
cobble-stones and 
past forbidding 
warehouses. 

As she walked down the long pier, 
fragrant with lrquorice and other South 
American products, an _ unpleasant 
thought assailed her. Who could tell 
how long she might be forced to wait 
for the festive Mr. Verdenal? Might 
he not prolong his farewell ceremonies 
until cock-crow ? 

Notwithstanding these cheerless fore- 
bodings, Miss Porter walked resolutely 
up the gang-plank and sat down on the 
deck of the clean white steamer. 

There was an unusually heavy cargo 
to be shipped South, and, late as it 
was, great trucks and wagons came 
rolling down the pier with freight to be 
loaded into the hold. 

One of the ship’s officers appeared 
on the deck, and as he was pacing 
slowly by her, Miss Porter stopped 





*** You ? Miss Porter!’ he exclaimed.”’ 


him to explain that she was waiting to 
see a Mr. Verdenal who expected to 


come aboard that night. She also 
asked if it would be possible to 
ascertain whether a special delivery 


letter addressed to Mr. Verdenal had 
been received on the steamer. The 
officer sent some one below to inquire. 
Presently the man returned to say that 
there were several letters awaiting Mr. 


Verdenal, but none of them bore a 
special delivery stamp. 
After this information, and while 


Miss Porter was stroiling restlessly 
toward the forward end of the deck, 
there was a sound of light wheels 
rolling down the pier. She turned 
quickly and walked over to the deck- 
rail. A hansom had paused at the 
gang-plank, and two men got out. 
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One of them she recognized as Paul. 
He and his companion hurried up the 
gangway, and before she had time to 
reach them they were on their way 
down into the saloon. 

She waited on deck, slightly annoyed 
at the delay, but secure in the know- 
ledge that Edith’s letter had not yet 
been delivered. 

Presently they were heard coming up 
the stairs, but Paul went to his state- 
room, and the friend came out on deck 
alone, sitting down not far from Miss 
Porter. While she sat there in the 
half-light, wishing herself well out of 
the affair, and wondering when Paul 
would emerge again, he shot suddenly 
out of the cabin and across the deck to 
where his friend was sitting. 

“It’s all right, Jim, old fellow,’ Miss 
Porter heard him say. “Lord, I 
wasn’t at all sure. But it went, after 
all, straight as water through a sluice- 
box. The matter’s clinched now.” 

Then, to the amazement of Miss 
Porter, Paul executed a sort of clog- 
dance in front of his friend, who 
evidently had seen enough of that sort 
of thing at Lagar and Bock’s, for he 
seized Paul by the arm, took the pipe 
from between his own lips, and growled 
out: 

“* Well, keep your hair on, old man. 
You’re not the first fish that’s been 
hooked.” 

Miss Porter fancied from this, to her, 
half-foreign language, that Paul had 
received good news from some business 
venture ; and, rising, she walked to the 
other end of the deck, until he should 
be quiet enough to behave like a 
rational being. 

It was getting late, and as no mes- 
senger had come aboard since her 
arrival, it seemed to her foolhardy to 
wait until the delivery of the letter. 
She concluded, therefore, that she 
would pledge Paul upon his honour to 
return to Edith, unopened, the letter 
for which she had come. This re- 
quired tactful handling, and she was 
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mentally rehearsing an opening plea, 
when she heard quick steps behind her. 
Turning, she faced Paul Verdenal. 

“You? Miss Porter!” he exclaimed. 
Then he swiftly concealed his over- 
powering amazement, like the well- 
bred man he was. ‘“‘ The steward just 
told me that there was a lady who had 
been waiting to see me for some time, 
but I could not imagine who it could 
be.” 

** Mr. Verdenal,” Miss Porter began, 
** Miss Armitage ig 

“Edith,” he interrupted with a 
radiant smile. ‘‘ Of course, you know 
all about it. She told me she was 
going to consult you. She has the 
greatest opinion of your judgment, you 
know. Yes, J’ve just got her note,” he 
rattled on, not noticing Miss Porter’s 
start of surprise, for he seemed totally 
lost in a mist of amicable joyousness. 
‘** Edith said she would have it here by 
ten. I got here to the minute, but the 





* note was nowhere to be found in the 


saloon. I was completely bowled over. 
You know she always keeps her word. 
Then I went up to my state-room, and 
there I found her note. I was relieved, 
you can fancy. Tell Edith she can 
have no idea of the suspense I have 
been in to-night.” 

‘*She perhaps had just a faint idea 
of it,’’ said Miss Porter. 

“Well, possibly,” Paul admitted. 
“And I am so glad that when Edith 
consulted you in this little affair that 
your judgment didn’t fail you, Miss 
Porter.” 

While Paul, in the excess of his 
gratitude, was shaking hands with Miss 
Porter, she suddenly gave his hand a 
most cordial pressure, and resolved, at 
that instant, that her duty for the night 
was over. She could not get the note. 
Cruel it might be to keep Paul Ver- 
denal in ignorance of the truth, but it 
was Edith’s, not her task to enlighten 
him. The only task that claimed her 
attention was the sufficiently difficult 
one of offering a plausible excuse for 
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her singular appearance on shipboard 
at that hour of the night. 

“It is getting late, Mr. Verdenal,” 
she said, ‘‘and I must go. Good-by. 
You have my best wishes, and I am 
glad to have this little glimpse of you. 
Edith was sure I would see you if'I 
came here at this time.” 

‘“‘And you took all this trouble just 
to say good-by to me ?”’ he said, look- 
ing both touched and amazed, as well 


he might, at this unexpected devotion ~ 


on Miss Porter’s part. “‘I was going 
to ask for you, this afternoon ; but the 
truth is, I forgot all about it. You 
understand the—the agitation I was in 
made me forget much that I should 
have remembered.” 

He accompanied her with great cere- 
mony down the gangway, and insisted 
upon sending her home in the cab 
which was waiting on the pier for his 
friend. 

‘‘ Tell Edith,” he said, just before 
the cab turned, “that I shall be up in 


her plans,” said Miss Porter, smiling 
grimly. ‘I shall deliver your mes- 
sages.” 

When she reached home, she found 
that it would be necessary, before 
delivering any messages, to awaken 
Edith. That young lady was curled 
up like a kitten, sound asleep in a nest 
of pillows upon the broad window seat 
in Miss Porter’s study. 

“Well?” she said sleepily, opening 
her eyes and smiling at Miss Porter, 
who exclaimed in an indignant voice: 

‘* Edith, you amaze me; you ought 
to be walking the floor! ”’ 

“1 did until I got tired; you have 
been gone such a long, long time.” 

‘He had opened your note,” said 
Miss Porter, sinking into her arm-chair 
and drawing off her gloves, “before I 
could speak to him, so I told him 
nothing. I let him think I was an 
erratic fool of a woman who took the 
trouble to wish him bon voyage in a 
romantic, unconventional way. When 





** That young lady was curled up like a kitten, sound asleep.” 


the morning to see her. I don't sail 
until noon; so tell her if she has any 
musical engagements to cut them.” | 

“It’s very easy for Edith to change 
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you write your refusal, do explain 
briefly about me.” 


“He had read my note, had he?” 


said Edith, who was then very wide 
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awake. “How did he seem about 
it?” 

“Very happy,” replied Miss Porter; 
“quite mad with delight. Poor fellow, 
I never liked him so much as I do to- 
night, Edith.” 

“* And he was very happy, was he ?”’ 
said Edith, thoughtfully. “ Well, he 
does think a great deal of me, after all. 
Do you know—coming home I—I 
thought I had been a little too hasty in 
deciding to get the note back.” 

Edith had here the grace to blush. 

“TI wish you had been hasty enough 
to notify me of your change of mind,” 
observed Miss Porter. 

“Ah, but I couldn’t do that, you 
know,” said Edith. She had piled all 
the fluffy pillows in her lap, and, rest- 
ing her round chin on the top of one, 
she smiled at Miss Porter over the 
barricade. 

‘“* Because, don’t you see, it was just 
the—the thought of your going over 
there, and undoing my acceptance of 
him, and making him appear in the 
light of one lost to me for ever, that 
made me realize how—how much I 





. Cross. 


cared for him after all. It was that 
thought, and the thought, too, that it 
wouldn’t be long before Paul would be 
attracted by some other girl; he’s a 
dear fellow, Paul, but as fickle as most 
dear fellows are, I am afraid. Yes, it 
was the thought of this other girl’s 
inevitable appearance that made me 
decide, even if you did wrest the letter 
from him, I should send it right back 
to him the first thing in the morning. 
Now, you can understand exactly what 
it was that changed me. It’s quite in 
your line ; there’s no intuition about it, 
it’s all perfectly logical.” 

“It’s all perfectiy dog-in-the-man- 
gerical,’”’ replied Miss Porter. ‘‘ Paul 
Verdenal deserves to be accepted for 
some better reason, too.”’ 

The pile of pillows was scattered 
into the four corners of the study. 
Edith sprang to her feet. 

“You dear thing,”’ said she, ‘‘ you’re 
You don’t know it, but you are ; 
and I am going to make you a Welsh 


rabbit. We'll have a nice little bache- 
lor supper to celebrate my engage- 
ment.” 
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The Forth Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland. From a photograph loaned by Sir Benj. Baker, 
engineer of the bridge. The construction of the great Forth Bridge, Scotland, 8,295 feet long, 
containing two cantilever spans of 1,710 feet each, which carry two railroad tracks over 150 feet 
above the water, and are the longest spans ever built. Their principal members are tubes, some 
of them 12 feet in diameter, made of steel plates riveted together in place. The towers are 330 
feet high, and the whole structure weighs over 50,000 tons, and was completed in 1890 at a cost 





of over £3,200,000. 
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Great Achievements in Bridge Building 
Sy Frank W. Skinner 


oldest of the engineering arts, 
and yet in the principles and 
meth »ds which it follows to-day it is 
one of the newest. It is impossible to 
say when the first bridge was built, so 
shrouded in antiquity is the date. But 


R RIDGE-BUILDING is one of the 
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the first metal truss bridge, the erection 
of which marks the beginning of 
modern methods of construction, was 
put up no longer ago than 1840. 


Almost all the great bridges of the 
world have been built within the past 
quarter-century. In 1863, 


a bridge 
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was thrown across the Ohio River with 
a span of 320 feet, then an unpre- 
cedented length. At the present time 
the limit of a single span has been 
extended to 1,710 feet in actual con- 
struction, while others of nearly 3,000 
feet have been designed by able builders, 
and undoubtedly will be erected. 

It may be seen, therefore, that in 
spite of its newness, bridge-building as 
it is carried on to-day is not an unde- 
veloped art. Within the space of an 
ordinary lifetime it has attained to a 
perfection and a final standard that is 
comparable with the progress of archi- 
tecture through all the centuries since 
the time of the Pyramid-builders. It 
is safe to say, indeed, that, as an art, 
bridge-building has reached a point 
where it must await the invention of 
some new material to afford it scope for 
any radical improvement. 

The great factor in this advance has 
been the improvement in the manufac- 
ture of steel and its extension to this 
branch of construction. Bridges may 
be built of materials other than steel. 
Many such have been built, and are 
now in use. Stone was one of the 
early materials employed, but stone 
has never been extended to spans of 
more than 250 feet. Wooden bridges 
have been built with spans above 200 
feet in length, while others of wood 
and iron combined have exceeded 300 
feet. For all of these materials com- 
paratively low limits are defined by the 
rapidity with which strains and weights 
increase with the increase of span. 
The same consideration applies to 
steel, but for the performance of any 
given duty steel is actually much lighter 
than timber. Steel has no competitor 
as a material for great bridges at the 
present day. Even with steel, how- 
ever, the cost of construction increases 
approximately with the square of the 
increase in span. This factor of cost, 
rather than mechanical difficulties, is 
likely to set the final limit to the length 
of bridge span. 


While steel has been the chief 
element in making possible the big 
bridges of to-day, it has been by no 
means the only one. The invention of 
powerful tools and hydraulic machinery, 
which forge and lift and rivet massive 
pieces that previously could not have 
been made or handled, has contributed 
to the same result. Every process in 
the production of these immense 
structures is carried on now on a scale 
undreamed of 25 years ago. 


EVERY BRIDGE A PROBLEM BY ITSELF 


The methods of modern bridge-build- 
ing form a subject on which it is diffi- 
cult to generalise effectively. The 
conditions surrounding the erection of 
two great bridges are neveralike. The 
engineer’s problem is always one of 
adaptability, while new and perplexing 
difficulties must be met and overcome 
in every fresh undertaking. The build- 
ing of each immense span must be 
looked upon and judged as a separate 
engineering feat, rather than as an 
incident in the general industry. The 
location of the structure, the conditions 
surrounding it, and the general purpose 
for which itis intended, are the fixed 
factors with which the engineer sets 
about his task. With these in mind, 
he plans the finished work, and_ the 
results are such as to astonish those 
unfamiliar with the progress attained 
by engineering art. 

The truss, or skeleton, of separate 
steel pieces must be so arranged as to 
convey to the abutments in proper pro- 
portions the loads from its own weight 
and the weights it is intended to carry. 
The impact and vibration from the 
vehicles which are to cross it must be 
determined. The strain of wind and 
storm beating against it must be calcu- 
lated. The almost irresistible expan- 
sion and contraction of the mass of 
metal under the influence of summer 
heat and winter frost must be provided 
for. All these problems are solved by 
the computer in his plan. His designs 
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predetermine to the fraction of an inch 
how much a thousand-foot span will 
deflect under a load of one or twenty 
locomotives. It is all figured out before 
a bar is cut or a stroke given toward 
actual construction. 

After verifying the designs, which 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS IN BRIDGE BUILDING 





singly they could sustain the pull of 
14,000 horses hauling on common 
roads; so ductile that a short bar will 
stretch half its own length before giving 
way; so tough that great bars when per- 
fectly cold can be tied into hard knots 
without cracking. 








a veiw esis 


Three great types of long-span railroad bridges over the Niagara River, showing engineering progress in 
the last half-century: the 800-foot suspension bridge built in 1855; the 550-foot arch replacing it in 1897 ; 
the 470-foot cantilever (one of the first ever built) erected in 1883—each of the three about 240 feet above the 


head of the Whirlpool Rapids. 


are in the field of the mathematician, 
the next step is to put these designs 
into form, a task which falls to the lot 
of the metallurgist and steel-maker. 
This is by no means an unimportant 
part of the process. The steel which 
is to form the bridge is turned out in 
bars, many of them so strong that 
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Following the plans, the bars, plates, 
and shapes are formed into flexible 


chains, the weakest links of which can 
sustain loads of a million pounds each ; 


into huge girders which alone could 
carry the heaviest trains across an 


ordinary street ; into riveted braces so 
large and long that eight-oared rowing 
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shells might easily be stored in them. 
To join the separate parts together, 
solid steel bolts as large as stovepipes 
are provided. And the holes for which 
these bolts are destined are bored and 
polished to an accuracy of a hundredth 
of an inch in position and diameter. 
These features of the work are the best 
measures of the tools, hydraulic forg- 
ings, and electric machinery employed 
by the manufacturers, who have capital 
aggregating many millions invested in 
shops equipped solely for turning out 
bridge material. 

The outcome of all this is the finished 
bridge in the form of a hundred car- 
loads of rods, bars, braces, girders, 
columns, and boxes of rivets. They 
are dumped down at some spot, per- 
haps in the heart of a wilderness, where 
the problem of handling them may 
become one of appalling difficulty. 
From them the builder must evolve 
his bridge. The huge, inflexible pieces 
must be fitted together with watch- 
maker’s precision, and the 100,000- 
pound masses must be swung high in 
air to form part of a self-sustaining 
structure over a hitherto impassable 
torrent. Or perhaps the situation is 
of another sort, and the acres of 
forged and riveted members are des- 
tined to span a river in angry flood 
or with treacherous bottom, or to re- 
place a weakened structure without 
interrupting the traffic of hundreds of 
daily trains or fleets of vessels. These 
things and others still more difficult 
are accomplished by the bridge-erector, 
who, with a few diagrams, some car- 
loads of steam-engines, ropes, tools, 
timbers, and a few score men, rapidly 
and safely assembles the great fabric, 
in summer or winter, storm or flood, 
with a resourcefulness, skilled ability, 
and ready courage that can hardly be 
matched by any other calling. 


REARING THE SUPERSTRUCTURE IN 
THE FACE OF WINDS AND FLOODS 


The most simple and usual way of 
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erecting the superstructure of a great 
bridge is to build underneath it a 
temporary wooden platform, called a 
“falsework.” On this the different 
members of the trusses are supported 
until they can be connected together 
and enabled to sustain themselves. 
Such a falsework costs many hundreds 
of pounds, and in itself is often an 
engineering work of no small magni- 
tude. It is composed ordinarily of 
rows of heavy piles driven deep in the 
river bottom, and carrying above the 
water-level storey after storey of 
framed timber columns and_ beams 
bolted and braced in every direction. 
On top of this edifice are wide 
steel tracks, on which rolls a tower of 
steel or wood called a “traveller.” 
This traveller does the heavy work of 
construction, its booms and tackles, 
operated by hoisting engines, swinging 
the great steel pieces into position. 

These falsework structures must be 
solidly built, for they are called upon 
to endure enormous strains. With all 
care in their erection, they are some- 
times wrecked by floods or ice, or by 
the scouring of the river bottom be- 
neath them. Sometimes the disaster 
comes suddenly, and the workmen 
have barely time to escape. Some- 
times the danger is known well in 
advance. 

In these disasters, hairbreadth 
escapes for the men are of no un- 
common occurrence. In one wreck of 
a bridge, in which many men were 
killed, different portions of the span 
fell successively from one end to the 
other. One man fleeing toward shore 
just kept pace with the falling struc- 
ture, so that he was all the time run- 
ning up an incline. At length the 
collapse of the falling timbers overtook 
him, and he was knocked into the 
river, whence he was rescued by his 
comrades on shore. 

An accident equally remarkable and 
more ludicrous occurred during the 
building of the Washington Bridge 
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An incomplete span, 552 feet, of the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi, the first 


great railroad arch and the first steel truss in America. 


The principal members of 


the trussed arch ribs are steel tubes made of staves hooped together in hydraulic 


presses, 


Each span has four arch ribs, two of which were erected first by the canti- 


lever method, and were then used as a platform from which the others were built. 
They were guyed by chains of massive steel bars passing over oak towers set on 


eformous hydraulic rams, to adjust them for varying te mperatures, 


When the last 


joint was reached the weather was so warm that the expansion of the steel occasioned 
great delay and difficulty in inserting the final piece, and ice-troughs were put 


around the great tubes to contract them. 


across the Harlem River, in New York. 
The plate girder arches of this bridge 
were erected on falsework nearly 150 
feet high, with wide openings in it to 
permit the passage of boats and trains. 
In the course of the work a man fell 
from near the top. He struck head 
first in the shallow water, and stuck 


fast in the mud, his feet waving signals 
of distress in the air until he was pulled 
out, when he was found to be only 
slightly injured. 

In building the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
across the Hudson, the depth of water 
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and mud was so great that piles 120 
feet long were required. As such 
dimensions could not be secured from 
single trees, each pile was composed 
of two large tree trunks spliced to- 
gether. Above the water-level these 
were capped with square timbers, on 
which was erected a massive body of 
symmetrical timber work of remarkable 
proportions. It extended to the lowest 
part of the bridge-span, 120 feet above 
the river level. Upon it was reared a 
tower over 100 feet high, which carried 
the tackle for assembling the trusses. 
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In its entirety this temporary structure, 
built merely to facilitate the erection 
of the bridge, attained a height greater 
than that of the majority of “sky- 
scrapers.” 

While the Poughkeepsie falsework 
was one of the most lofty ever con- 
structed, the most massive was built 
at Memphis during the erection of a 
railway bridge across the Mississippi. 
The bridge itself is the longest truss 
span in America, and, with two excep- 
tions, the longest in the world, its span 
being 790 feet. The foundation of the 
falsework was formed by rows of hun- 
dred-foot piles driven through 60 feet of 
water and 20 feet of sand. On these 
was built a superstructure 85 feet high, 
carrying 20 lines of heavy stringers to 
sustain the weight of the bridge and 
traveller. 

Where it is impossible to drive piles 
in the river channel, temporary trusses 
are sometimes supported on the bridge- 
piers as platforms from which to erect 
the permanent structure. This was 
done in the case of the Plattsmouth 
Bridge across the Missouri. Three 
short spans with timber towers were 
used for the erection of one main span. 
After the completion of the latter, the 
temporary structure was lifted on boats 
and towed around into position to be 
used on the next span. This was a 
hazardous undertaking, but it was 
successfully accomplished. 


BUILDING A BRIDGE COMPLETE AND 
PLACING IT AFTERWARDS 


When it has been found difficult or 
impossible to erect a bridge on the 
actual site which it is to occupy, the 
problem has sometimes been solved by 
putting the span completely together on 
shore, and then floating it into position. 
This operation is among the most spec- 
tacular connected with bridge-erection, 
as it also is one of the must hazardous. 
Notable among those constructed in 
this manner is the Hawkesbury Bridge, 
in Australia. 
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More difficult still was the erection 
of the Coteau Bridge, near the Coteau 
Rapids, in the St. Lawrence River. 
Here the task was complicated by the 
depth of the water and the swiftness of 
the current. The bridge contained 
14 spans, each more than 200 feet long. 
These spans were erected on shore, and 
skidded on greased rails to the tops 
of towers built on the decks of a pair of 
scows braced together like a catamaran. 
The unwieldy craft and its topheavy 
load were in each case floated several 
miles down the swift current, anchored 
in 30 feet of water, and the span 
lowered to its seat of masonry. 

The largest span ever erected in this 
manner was 523 feet long. It forms 
part of the Brunot Island Bridge 
across the Ohio, near Pittsburg. The 
span was first assembled on piles near 
the shore. Then nine large barges, 
partly submerged, were floated beneath 
it. Timber trestles were built from 


- their decks to the lower side of the 


steel girders. When the water was 
pumped out of the scows, they lifted 
the entire structure clear of its former 
supports. The long, flexible line of 
boats, carrying the great mass. of steel 
and timber 150 feet high and weigh- 
ing 3,600,000 pounds, was pulled out 
into the river, revolved through a 
quarter circle, and towed by steam- 
boats to the bridge site, where the 
span was deposited on top of its 
80-foot piers. 

An unusual method was adopted 
recently for replacing a heavy 236-foot 
span carrying the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad across the Sch- 
uylkill River. Temporary timber piers 
were built in the river above and below 
the old span at both ends. These piers 
supported a low bridge, the top of 
which formed a platform on which the 
new span was assembled. Double sets 
of long steel rails were laid across the 
tops of the piers at both ends, and 150 
solid steel rollers placed between the 
top and bottom rails of each set. The 


? 

























new and old spans were lowered to rest 
on the upper rails, and four powerful 
tackles being attached to them, and 
operated by as many hoisting engines, 
moved both spans sidewise until the 
new span completely displaced the old 
one and was ready to receive traffic. 
Then the low bridge which had formed 
the erecting platform was rolled across 
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In some countries a favourite method 
of erecting bridges is to assemble all 
the spans together in one continuous 
structure on shore at one end of the 
bridge, and then to push the whole 
mass forward on rollers till it advances 
successively from pier to pier, resting 
on rollers on top of each, and finally 
attaining its required position. The 
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Building out one arm of the 477-foot cantilever at St. John’s, New Brunswick, 96 feet above the water. Here 


the roaring tide rises and falls 30 feet, and it was impossible for falsework to withstand it. 


underneath, as the main spans had 
been, and was used to support the old 
span while it was being removed. This 
operation involved moving 950 tons 27 
feet, and it was accomplished in two 
and one-half minutes, in an interval 
between the crossing of two trains, 
an achievement which probably has 
never been paralleled. 
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protrusion is usually affected by gangs 
of men with long ratchet levers 
laboriously turning the rollers. 


THE LONGEST TRUSSED SPANS IN THE 
WORLD. 


The longest’ trussed spans in the 
world are two 1,710-foot cantilevers of 
the famous Forth Bridge in Scotland 
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—a gigantic structure which weighs 
over 100,000,000 pounds, which was 
seven years in building, and which cost 
£3,200,000 and scores 6f human 
lives. From each of the three main 
piers rise huge wedge-shaped steel 
towers, reaching 361 feet above the 
water. From each side of each tower 
there extends a pair of great curved 
trusses, 680 feet long, that balance 
each other, and, approaching the ends 
of corresponding arms above the next 
piers, sustain between them separate 
complete bridge-spans of 350 feet that 
are there suspended above the loftiest 
topmasts of the ocean ships passing 
below. 

These overhanging arms that are 
unsupported at their outer extremities 
are cantilevers. They have been 
adopted for all the greatest trussed 
spans, because by their use the opening 
can be virtually subdivided into three 
parts, each having its separate trusses, 


and thus can be made lighter, and can be. 


more advantageously built. In America 
the largest cantilevers have been built 
of struts and ties and beams manufac- 
tured at the shops and rapidly fitted 
together with single large bolts or pins, 
but in the Forth Bridge the principal 
members of the trusses are enormous 
steel tubes made of thick plates, curved, 
fitted, and riveted in place. Large 
shops were built on shore, special 
machinery was designed for them, and 
the manufacture of the bridge pro- 
gressed there adjacent to its erection. 
First the inclined posts of the main 
towers were built up from the bottom. 
Each of the fourcolumns forming a tower 
is a 12-foot tube large enough to runa 
railway train through. These columns 
were built together and braced against 
each other, while powerful hydraulic 
presses inside of them supported and 
constantly lifted in advance pairs of 
heavy iron girders, themselves as mas- 
sive as ordinary railway bridges, and 
from these girders the machinery and 
materials were supported. Following 


them, circular cages enciosed the tubes 
and supported the men and machinery 
that riveted the cylinder plates together. 
After the towers were completed the 
cantilever arms were extended from 
both sides, and sustained themselves at 
all times by their own rigidity without 
requiring any support. The curved 
arch-like top and bottom pieces of the 
trusses were also 12-foot steel tubes, 
which were ingeniously built out in 
their approximately horizontal exten- 
sions by means of a sleeve-like frame- 
work that projected beyond the end, and 
was furnished with derricks for assemb- 
ling the steel plates of the cylinder. As 
fast as the sections were fitted together 
the rear part of the enclosing sleeve 
was removed and built on in front, so as 
to advance it enough to support the 
next section, and so on. 

The Forth Bridge is characteristically 
English, massive in design, and 
ponderous in the very methods of 
construction and erection. The con- 
trast with American types is exempli- 
fied by the great cantilevers that span 
the Missouri, the. Hudson, the Niagara, 
and other rivers. These latter are 
lofty, slender structures that look 
against the sky like etchings on ground 
glass, yet they inflexibly sustain express 
trains and endure without a tremor the 
hurricane blasts that sweep through 
the chasms which they span. Another 
distinction between English and 
American methods of bridge construc- 
tion is found in the greater rapidity 
which the latter make possible. In 
building the Mississippi River Bridge 
at Cairo, Illinois, a 2,000,000 pound 
span 518 feet long was erected in six 
days. Probably no European span of 
equal length was ever assembled in 
tenfold this length of time. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR GREAT 
BRIDGES AT NIAGARA 
The four great railway bridges across 


the Niagara River gorge stand as an 
epitome of American bridge engineering. 
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They illustrate the development of 
bridge construction during the past 
half-century, and afford examples of all 
the types of heavy spans. These 
bridges cross a chasm more than 200 
feet deep, at the bottom of which 
water of great and unknown depth 
rushes along at tremendous speed. It 
is said that the first communication 
between the opposite banks was estab- 
lished by flying a kite across, and that 
the string of this kite served to pull 
across a rope, which in turn conducted 
above the stream the cables sustaining 
the light highway bridge erected in 
1847. In 1855 this bridge was replaced 
by the famous suspension bridge, the 
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first of its kind. The successful 
creation of this structure was a monu- 
ment to its builder, Roebling, and 


vindicated his designs, which had 
been pronounced visionary and im- 
possible. 

The general construction of the 


suspension bridge, and the manner in 
which its trusses were supported from 
four great cables, each formed of 3,640 
parts of an endless straight iron wire, 
wrapped together into a cylindrical 
bundle ten and one-quarter inches in 
diameter, have been so often described 
as to be generally familiar. But the 
first building of the bridge was scarcely 
more remarkable than the manner in 
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Hoisting an engine and boiler from the Mississippi River to the unfinished span of a cantilever bridge at 


Winona. 
in a similar case at the Pough- 


Here the four tackles by which the dead engine is suspended are operated from the boat below, but 
eapets bridge the live engine was made to lift itself. 


The fall lines of the 


tackles were wound on its own spools, and five men mounting the frame to operate it, it quickly ascended 150 feet, 


like a spider climbing and swallowing its own thread. 
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which it was from time to time repaired 
and reconstructed. 

After the bridge had been in service 
for 22 years, it was found that some of 
the small wires of the main cables 
were being weakened by rust. The 
defective portions were removed, and 
new pieces were spliced in under strain, 
and so delicately adjusted as to carry 
their exact proportion of the total load. 
A little later it was discovered that, 
while each cable had a resisting 
strength of 6,000,000 pounds, the 
strength of the anchor chains was less 
than 3,500,000 pounds. To remedy 
this discrepancy the anchor pits were 
opened, the chains which supported 
the whole weight of the bridge and of 
the constantly passing trains were dis- 
connected, and new bars were added 
tothem. The strains were adjusted to 
the new portions by heating the iron 
and carefully measuring the consequent 


elongation until exactly the right point . 


was reached. In 1880 the old wooden 
stiffening trusses and floors were 
removed piecemeal, and replaced by 
steel, without impairing the integrity 
of the structure in the slightest. A 
few years afterward, it was found that 
the temperature elongations and con- 
tractions of the main cables had bent 
the towers back and forth until many 
of their solid stones were cracked and 
broken. These stones were retnoved 
and new ones insertéd in their places. 
In 1886 new steel towers were built up 
outside the older ones of masonry, and 
the cables were lifted up by hydraulic 
pressure and deposited in new seats. 
All of these changes, affecting nearly 
every portion of the bridge, were made 
without interrupting the traffic across 
the structure, without serious mishap 
or the loss of a life. They form a series 
of brilliant achievements unprece- 
dented in the annals of bridge 
construction or repair. The later ones 
were designed and executed by Mr. 
L. L. Buck, now the chief engineer of 
the new East River Bridge in New 


York, which, with its six railway tracks, 
footwalks, and bicycle paths, will be the 
greatest, though not the longest, span 
in the world. 

Notwithstanding the repeated im- 
provements in the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, it finally became inadequate 
for the increasing volume of railway 
traffic. In 1896-97 it was entirely 
replaced by a new structure, built on 
the same site, and without interrupting 
traffic. This seems like an impossible 
feat, but the principles on which it was 
conducted are well established in 
bridge building, and are well understood 
by bridge engineers. The span of 
the massive 550-foot steel arch was 
built out panel by panel from the 
opposite abutments in the form of 
cantilevers, These cantilevers were 
partly supported by forged steel bars 
temporarily anchoring their upper 
parts to steel beams bedded in masses 
of concrete which filled pits blasted out 
of the solid rock. The work advanced 


‘from both sides of the river at the same 


time, and the materials were carried 
into place by steel derricks running on 
top of the completed portions of the 
growing structure. Thus the old bridge 
was gradually enclosed by the upper 
part of the steel arch, which surrounded 
it on sides and bottom, but did not 
touch it or interfere with its daily 
functions. The two semi-arches were 
built so that their extremities would be 
a little too high and too far apart when 
the final joint between them, was 
reached. They were then united by 
slightly extending the anchor chains 
from each side. It is a delicate matter 
to lengthen chains that are under a 
strain of more than a million pounds, 
but it was accomplished by means of 
an ingenious toggle arrangement. The 
two parts came easily together; the 
bridge was complete, and took ud the 
duties of the older structure without 
the slightest hitch. 

A few hundred feet above this bridge 
is the famous Niagara Cantilever, one 
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of the first of this type to be built. It 
is seen in the background of 
the accompanying illustration. In 
the foreground are shown the two 
semi-arches of the new structure that 
has replaced the old suspension bridge. 
They are shown as they approached 
completion, with the old bridge still 
intact above them. Thus are grouped 
in this view the three great types of 
long-span bridges, forming an historic 
trio that disappeared with the final 
removal of the suspension bridge. Just 
below the Falls is a beautiful steel-arch 
bridge of 840 feet span and 135 feet 
rise. Itis by far the longest arch in 
the world. It was erected cantilever 
fashion, much as was the one already 
described. 

The loftiest great trussed bridge in 
the world is the Kaiser-Wilhelm, near 
Miingsten, which carries a double-track 
railway across the valley of the Wiipper, 
350 feet above the stream. It has a 
clear span of 525 feet. The manner 
in which this bridge was built illustrates 
typical European methods, elaborate, 
slow, and costly. The first step was 
to build a temporary service bridge 
across the river on steel and timber 
towers about a hundred feet high. 
Large shops and-~ work-yards were 
establishedeon one bank, inclined planes 
and electric cable roads were run from 
both ends, parallel to the bridge, to 
serve for the distribution of material. 
Huge timber towers were built at each 
end of the arch for falseworks, from 
which the permanent steel towers were 
erected. After the towers were com- 
pleted, their tops were tied back with 
steel cables to the special anchorages 
provided, and then the arch trusses 
were built out and up from their 
springing lines at the abutments to the 
crown. While building, the semi-arches 
were partly sustained by steel backstay 
cables. The trusses were built out 


panel by panel without further support 
until they met at the centre. 
semi-arches 


Then 
tipped 


the huge were 
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forward a few inches by lengthening the 
anchor lines, so as to secure the exact 
space required for the last pieces in the 
key of the arch. Finally, the strains 
on the towers were adjusted by 
hydraulic presses at their feet. 


THE WORKMEN—THEIR FAITHFULNESS, 
ENDURANCE, AND DARING 


One of the most interesting factors 
in modern bridge-building is the work- 
men. Their experiences aloft tend to 
make them forget the matter of altitude 
entirely, and they will unhesitatingly 
assume the most daring risks in the 
doing of their work. But many of 
their exploits that are so nerve-shocking * 
to the inexperienced observer seem 
very simple matters from the workman’s 
point of view. They become so expert, 
cool-headed, and sure-footed that they 
very seldom fall. They will run on a 
beam a few inches wide and lying a 
hundred feet in the air; will swing a 
sledge while standing on an ice-covered 
timber projecting at a dizzy altitude ; 
or will walk across a springing plank 
when the wind blows so fiercely that 
they are compelled to lean far out 
against it to keep their balance. 

In replacing the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge nearly all of the workmen em- 
ployed were floating mechanics and 
labourers, who had no previous know- 
ledge of bridge-work ; yet they did the 
work well, so perfectly and simply was 
it planned and so skilfully was it 
directed. Some of the men, when they 
applied for work, requested permission 
to stay mainly on one side or the other 
of the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, which the 
bridge crossed, because on the opposite 
side their liberty had been jeopardized 
by various misdemeanours. Notwith- 
standing the great height at which the 
men worked above a maelstrom from 
which escape would have been impos- 
sible, most of them soon grew uncon- 
cerned, and some of them, indeed, 
vied with one another in_ reckless 
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daring. So many valuable tools were 
dropped from the bridge that some of 
the more careless losers were discharged. 
Consequently one day, when a man 
dropped a wrench 200 feet to the 
water’s edge, he foolishly started to 
recover it by climbing down hand over 
hand on a steeply inclined thin wire 
cable nearly 500 feet long. He had no 
sooner begun his insane exploit than a 
rival, not to be outdone, started out of 
sheer bravado to descend an adjacent 
rope. After going a few feet they tried 
in vain to return, and it seemed to their 
horrified companions on the bridge 
above that human muscles could not 
endure the increasing strain of their 
long journey. The foreman instructed 
them how to climb more easily and 
what to do at the bottom, accompany- 
ing his orders with violent abuse, wisely 
bestowed to divert them from the fright 
that added to theirdanger. By nothing 
less than a miracle both men held on 


until they had crossed over the water. 
Then one of them, watching his chance, 
dropped safely into a tree-top. The 
other finally gave out, and fell a con- 
siderable distance to the ground. But 
both escaped practically unhurt. 
Latterly, the great increase in the 
extent of bridge-construction has caused 
it to become a specialised calling. At 
the present time the men who rear our 
great bridges are for the most part men 
who have been trained in this particular 
occupation, and who in many cases 
follow no other. The leaders are 
endowed with great professional skill, 
are quick to plan new methods for 
difficult cases, and are able to execute 
delicate and critical operations under 
perilous and harassing circumstances. 
They have vast responsibilities, with 
the possibility of great losses and 
disasters if they fail, and comparatively 
little reward except the satisfaction of 
well-doing when they succeed. 
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The Kaiser Wilhelm Bridge across the Wupper River, near Mungsten, Germany, 525 feet clear 
span, and rises to the enormous height of 350 feet above the water, much higher than any other 


great truss span. 


** Made in Germany.” 
Jena glass works. 
with the development of railways in China, 
appeared in the June issue, p. 390. 


It was built from above without falsework. 


The first of this series, March issue, p. 95, dealt with the wonderful state-aided industry of the 
“The Iron Horse in the Far Eastern Fi c i ; e 
‘* Edison's Revolution in Iron Mining,” the third of this series, 


ield,"’ the second of this series, May issue, p. 302, dealt 
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I 


IN THE CONSULTING-ROOM 


: HAT’S a 
Doctor ? ” 
“Der 


idiot. 
up.” 

‘‘No names, Doctor dear. Shure 
it's mesilf that hasn't got the passage 
money.” 

‘“Where’s the £200 you had last 
Monday ?” ° 

Tom Griffiths blew a silent but 
significant ejaculation out of his 
cigarette, and lay back with a smile in 
the doctor’s leathern armchair. 

‘‘ She’s devilish pretty,” he said, after 
a moment’s silence. 

* That’s the word,” 
doctor cynically. 

More silence, filled up by energetic 
puliing. 

‘Can't think why you bother your 
head about me, Doc.” 


fellow to do, 


You blithering 
Go,home if you can’t give it 


responded the 
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“Can't think why I do, except—that 
I’ve seen such a lot of chaps~—go the 
same way.” 

A flush mounted to the lad’s face. He 
rose and turned his back-~a strong 
muscular back—to his friend. 

“* Well, tra-la-la.”’ 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To the Devil, Doctor dear.” 

And the door closed softly. 


II 
AT THE DEVIL’S 

“ You're late, Tommy.” 

For answer he drew a low chair up 
beside her. 

‘“* May I smoke ?”’ 

She held a lighted match to his 
cigarette. He puffed for a moment, 
then drew the hand to his lips. 

“ You're looking awfully fit to-night. 
What’s that thing you've got on. Ii 
haven't seen it before.” 

“ That's the New Creation. Flam- 
and’s. She says I’m the only woman 
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here who could wear it. It’s copied 
from a print of Louise de la Valliére.” 

Tommy didn’t know who Louise de 
la Valliére was, so he nodded wisely. 

“ Did you have a hard day ?” 

“ No. Licked ’em easily. Why didn’t 
you come?” ; 

“Who was there ?” 

* All the pretty women. They'd have 
looked ugly beside you.” 

She smiled. ‘‘I am pretty, am I 
not? That's why you like me, isn’t 
it?” 

He drew an end of the loose lace 
about her neck and kissed it. He was 
perilously near her face, but she did not 
move except for the faintly accelerated 
pulsation of her breast. 

“* Doc wants to send me home.” 

She smiled bitterly. “Out of my 
way!” 

“Why do you let them malign you, 
Fleurette ?”’ 

An undercurrent of controlled passion 
escaped him. 

“They—I—we're none of us fit to tie 
your shoe-lace.” 

“You're silly now, Tommy. Don't 
idealise. I don’t pretend to you. They 

pay for my silks. Don’t you?” The 
sentences came with difficulty. She let 
her fingers slide along her skirt, 
smoothing the soft folds. She laughed 
into his eyes, but there was a tiredness 
in hers that hurt him. 

‘I love silks—and—scents—and— 
flowers—and luxury. They're meat and 
drink to me.” 

“And we pay for them—and jolly 
glad to get the chance, too—-to have 
the pleasure of looking at you,” he said 
hotly. 

** And—-to kiss me—sometimes.”’ 

‘Il dare swear,” he said indiffer- 
ently. ‘ A man would bea fool not to 
try.” 

‘*But—you never have, Tommy.” 
Her voice was very low. 

He flushed red. “ No, dear.” 

And then Fleurette did a funny 


thing. She put her arms round the 
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boy’s neck and kissed him on the lips. 
He didn’t move. 

“I love you, Tommy, I love you!” 

“TI believe you do, my dear.”” His 
voice was husky, but he disengaged her 
arms and she smiled again into his 
eyes. 

“You have the most reason to doubt 
me—and you believe in me. Incroy- 
able!” 

“IT must go, Fleurette.” 

** You’ve only just come.” 

“T’ll come again to-morrow—if I 
may.” 

‘**And to-morrow, and _ to-morrow. 
And Doc will send you home after that, 
and it will be good-bye.” 

“‘ Fleurette.” 

‘“*Tommy.” 

“*T can't give you silks and cushions 
and flowers.” 

“ And—I can’t do without them— 
dear.” 


III 


CONSULTING-ROOM 


“Hullo! Back again?” The doctor 
hadn’t moved from his placid position, 
save in the shifting of a big tome which 
lay open at his elbow. 

“Yes. I'm restless. 
opiate.” 

“ Not I. Look at this diagram of the 
battle of Omdurman.” 

“ Oh! damn Omdurman.” 

‘Quite so, quite so. Have a drink. 
The whisky’s behind you, brandy to 
the left.” 

“Doc, that girl’s as good as they’re 
made.” 

“Quite so, quite so. They've all 
said so. Never knew one that wasn’t.” 

“TI tell you, Doc——” 

The Doctor flicked some ash off his 
waistcoat. There was a pleasant flavour 
of cigar-atmosphere in the room, homely 
and pervading. 

“It’s serious, then.” 

* Devilish serious.” 

** Well, ask her to marry you.” 
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THE BOY AND THE WOMAN 


Tommy laughed. There was a curious 
strain in his voice. 

“ She wouldn’t, Doc.” 

‘* Have you tried?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ By Jove!” 

The boy buried his face in his hands. 
‘‘ She’s fond of me,” he gulped out. 

‘‘She’s fonder of the Devil.” 

‘No, only of silks and things—dolls 
and sweets.” 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“Yes.” 

The doctor whistled and finally 
brought out his first remark: ‘* My boy, 
go home.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will, I will. I'll go home 

home.” 


IV 


A FAG-END OF CONVERSATION ON THE 


** PHILOMEL ” 


‘* What's the run going to be to-day, 
Jack?” 

Jack nodded his bald, grey-fringed 
head wisely. 

“Ye maun consult the second 
engineer. He knows more about it than 
I do.” 

“Hullo, Fabert, we're just talking 
about you. Come and give us a tip.” 

Fabert lounged up to them. 

“Can’t. I say, that chap Griffiths— 
by Jove—I never saw such a chap. Ten 
whiskys and it’s not eleven o’clock 
yet, and as fit as a fiddle. Pity, isn’t 
a ? 

* He’s going home. Shipped out, 
and I should reckon shipped back. 
Something about a girl. The best of 
them isn’t worth the spoiling of a boy 
like that. I’ve half a mind to try and 
pull him in. Stick tight and preach 
‘the guv’nor,’ and ‘ prove yourself a 
man,’ and all the rest of it.”’ 

_ “ He’s too deepin now. He’d think 
it an awfully good joke, and have the 
Whole ship down on _ you, Saint 
Fabert.”’ , 





Fabert sighed. “I’m sorry for the 
lad.” 

“ He'll get over it. They all do. What 
will the run be? 384?” 

“ Haven’t the ghost of an idea.” 

He lounged off again, and the man 
who had accosted him lit a cigarette. 

“Never can get anything out of 
that chap. He’s so close and so d—— 
selfish.” 

Vv 
TO THOMAS GRIFFITHS 
New Year’s Day. 

DEAR Tommy,—Your letter reached 
me in the middle of a supper party with 
your pal Timothy and the Vyner girls. 
At the next table was Mrs. Palgrave. 
When she was Nelly Pellett she was 
grateful to me for my cast-off gowns. 
She cut me dead. I was tremendously 
amused, and we drank her health. 
Good champagne, Tommy. Why 
weren’t you there? We also drank 
yours, and then—I don’t know why— 
but mine suddenly tasted all wrong. 
Best Perrier-Jouet, too! Then, in 
comes the Prince. He had been to my 
place, and Milly told him where we 
were, so he brought up my letters. One 
was yours, the other a provoking bill 
from Flamand, who refuses to make my 
new tea-gown until her “little account” 
is settled. Little account, indeed! £74. 
I couldn’t help letting a tiny tear drop 
on the Prince’s glove, and he swore 
he'd wipe out the debt with his blood. 
But I’d sooner have cash. AndI lent him 
the tifty I borrowed from you the other 
day to pay a debt of honour, so [ know he 
hasn’t got any. I’m sending you by 
the same post £30 of the amount you 
lent me. How did I get it? Well, I 
was lucky at the races on Saturday, 
and if something comes off before next 
Wednesday—I won't tell you what, as 
it’s a dead secret with the Prince—I’ll 
hand you over the balance next week 
and clear off Flamand too. Oh 
dear, how I-want money—and how I 
love you, Tommy dear. I laugh and joke 
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with Tim and the others, but my heart 
is heavy. Tommy calls me. He asks me 
to sing “‘ Du fragst mich taglich”’ and 
‘*Ich liebe dich,” and I sit down to 
the piano; but instead my fingers play 
“Ich grolle nicht,” and I find the tears 
getting into my voice. Heigh-ho! 
Are you playing the good brother in 
Ireland? Taking Molly to the 
Rectory to have tea with the one and 
only curate, and _ piloting Norah 
Malone through the mazes of croquet ? 
There isn’t any Norah Malone? Oh, 
yes there is, but maybe she goes by 
another name. She’s small and round, 
with innocent blue eyes and a pouting 
mouth, pink and white all over, and 
sunny hair. Have you told her yet 
that it’s like wisps of gold? Jealous ? 
Of course I'm jealous, Tommy dear. 
But I think you'd like oysters and 
champagne like we had on_ your 
birthday—do you remember how Tim 
spilt the mayonnaise over my new 
gown ?—better than wishy-washy tea 
and bread and butter and the prettiest 
ingénue ever created by Pinero and 
Company. Come back, and I'll invite 
you again, and give you a lovely 
cushioned chair all to yourself, and 
sing reveries and cradle-songs and love- 
songs—oh yes, especially love-songs— 
to you till you shut your mouth with 
kisses—what am I saying? No, no, 
let us be careful, and cold—surtout cold. 
But one little kiss does not matter, 
does it? Just before one goes out into 
the night—which ‘is so callous, so 
indifferent. And so I bid you farewell, 
Tommy dear. Hope for a letter next 
week. It will mean my luck is in. 
Your 
FLEURETTE. 
VI. 
CHEZ PAPA, 


“It’s no good, Dad, I’ve stuck to it 
six months and it’s killing me by inches. 
I'll have to go.” 

They were seated in the big book- 
lined library. Thomas Griffiths, senior, 


upright in his red leathern chair, calm 
and dignified, observed his son from 
beneath acute, shaggy eyebrows. ‘‘ So 
I see. It’s the young blood again,” he 
sighed. ‘“‘I thought you had sown 
your Oats, but it seems there’s still a 
plentiful crop.” 

“Indeed, Dad, you’re wrong. I'll 
be as steady as the Inchcape Rock, but 
—I must get away. I’m choking.” 

*““Can’t brook restraint. Home ties 
—what are they? Brittle as paper, 
solid as water. Myson!” He turned 
over the leaves of the “ Graphic”’ with 
a large paper-knife, and let his eyes 
rest vacantly on the pictures. Suddenly 
he spoke again. 

‘*Of course there’s a woman. - Will 
you tell me who and what she is ?”’ 

The roots of Tommy’s hair blushed 
a quivering red. 

‘‘ There’s no woman,” he said, after 
a pause. 

‘* And before the cock crows ye shall 
deny me thrice!” O love! 

Through the stained-glass window 
fell shafts from the westering sun. 
Long shadows lay across the thick pile 
carpet, the face of the old man gleamed 
like the emotionless sternness of a 
sculpture in the dying light. 

“You are choosing, Thomas,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ My way or thy way. 
There is no going back. My fortune 
goes to your sister if you thwart me. 
I can allow you nothing any more.” 

“TI can’t stick it, Dad,’’ he repeated 
doggedly. “l’m sorry to cross you, 
but the fever’s in my blood.’ The 
battle-cries drown the voice of agricul- 
ture.” 

‘* You are not in the army?” 

“The battle-cry of life, Dad, of the 
world—the struggling—the swimming 
to shore, the huzzas, the champagne. 
I must get back to it, sink or swim.” 

Mr. Griffiths rose. ‘‘I don’t speak 
your language, Thomas. I belong to 
the old school, I suppose. You have 
gone beyond me. Unless you change 


your mind before to-morrow week our 
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THE BOY AND THE WOMAN 


Do not seek to alter 
my decision. You know my—shall we 
call it—obstinacy ? Good-night.” 

Long and drearily looked Thomas 
Griffiths upon the trim sloping lawn of 
the paternal mansion. Night dropped 
her tired lids gently over the breath- 
less trees. In the distance the lights 
of the little town gleamed and twinkled, 
and in a_ scarce-breathed whisper 
Thomas bade farewell to home and 
country. ‘ Poor old dad!” 

Upstairs in the boudoir of his dead 
wife Thomas Griffiths, senior, unlocked 
an escritoire. Drawing out a miniature 
of a little lad in a Scotch suit, he held 
it to the light, while diagonal lines 
from: nostril to mouth deepened into 
ploughed furrows. 


“He should have been named 
Absalom,” he said bitterly. 
VII 
FLEURETTE 


A familiar knock drew Fleurette bolt 
upright. She waited breathlessly. 
The door handle was_ impatiently 
turned and a sunburnt man_ stood 
bareheaded in the middle of the room. 

“ Tommy!” 

Tommy didn’t say anything. He 
devoured her with his eyes, from the 
sober serge gown tothe bangleless wrists. 

‘““What does it mean, Fleurette ?” 

She laughed, but the blood flared in 
her cheeks. 

‘“* What an awful time since I’ve seen 
you? I believe you’ve grown.” 

“ What does it mean, Fleurette ?”’ 

‘““ What does what mean? Don’t be 
so silly, Tommy. You look as if you 
were going to eat me.” 

“Tell me, please.” 
“Don’t you like it ?” 








Tommy spoke slowly. ‘‘ No, I like 
the gew-gaws, frills and things. Where 
are they?” 

“T’ve changed—tired of them. I’m 
capricious. You haven’t said you're 
glad to see me.” 

He looked at her with such intensity 
that she stirred uneasily. 

“Come and tell me all you’ve seen 
and done. I’ve been hungering for 
you.” 

“Is that true?” 

“Of course not. 
should say so if it was? 
polite.” 

They sat down, and a strained silence 
fell between them. Tommy broke it 
diffidently. 

“T’ve got a billet with a chap who 
came out on my boat. He's on 
‘Change.’ A_ speculator, rich as 
Creesus. I get £30 a month and 
prospects.” 

“It will keep you in tobacco.” 

“I’m not sure. It will give us 
oysters once in a way.” 

“T don’t like oysters any more, 
Tommy.” 

“It will buy us an occasional fichu.” 

“*[—don’t like fichus.”’ 

“It will let us ask Tim and the Prince 
and Milly——” 

**Milly’s married, and—I haven't 
seen Tim or the Prince for six months.” 

Tommy got up aad paced the room. 

“Then what in the world’s to pre- 
vent us—to prevent you—to prevent 
me——” 

**T don’t know, Tommy dear. Ex- 
cept that you won’t ask me.” 

‘““No, I won’t, by Jupiter. 
you without asking.” 

“Oh! Fleurette, Fleurette.” The 
boy’s sobs betrayed the man. And 
Doc was best man after all. 


Do you think I 
I want to be 


I'll take 








O-u-g-h 


A Fresh Hack at an Old Knot 
By Charles Battell Loomis 





Enter M. Jean Crapaud, who speaks: N 
’M taught p-l-o-u-g-h | . 
S’all be pronouncé “ plow ”’ point. 
“ Zat’s easy w’en you know,” I say, to th 
“Mon Anglais I'll get through.” ae 
wo . 
My teacher say zat in zat case each 
4 : vs more, 
O-u-g-h is “oo. would 
And zen I laugh and say to him, It 
“ Zees Anglais make me cough.” banke 
who | 
He say “ Not ‘coo’ but in zat word — 
Ragnion Jacob 
O-u-g-h is ‘ off,’”’- possi 
Oh, Sacré bleu! such varied sounds He fe 
Of words make me hiccough! — 
“irs 
He say “Again mon frien’ ees wrong ; 7 
O-u-g-h is ‘up’ these 
In hiccough.’ Zen I cry, “ No more, turnec 
You make my t’roat feel rough.” good 
optior 
‘‘Nen, non!” he cry, “ you are not right— — 
O-u-g-h is ‘ uff.’” pacity 
I say, ‘‘ I try to spik your words, marve 
I cannot spik zem though! ”’ also 
F - Then 
“In time you'll learn, but now you’re wrong! poo 
O-u-g-h is ‘ owe.’” selling 
‘“‘T’ll try no more. I s‘all go mad, succes 
I'll drown me in ze lough !” wheed 
way { 
‘‘ But ere you drown yourself,” said he, gather 
[as : ‘ y 7 | urpe 
O-u-g-h is ‘ ock. a capi 
He taught no more! I held him fast! shares 
And killed him wiz a rough ! to pay 
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The Break in “Turpentine” 


Sy Edwin Lefevre, Author of “Bonds: A Finaneier’s Story” 
Pictures by W. R. Leigh 


N the beginning of the beginning 
the distillers of turpentine carried 
competition to the quarrelling 

point. Then they carried the quarrel 
to the point of silence, which meant 
that no time was to be wasted in 
words. All were losing money; but 
each hoped that the others were losing 
more, proportionately, and therefore 
would go under the sooner. 

It was Mr. Alfred Neustadt, a 
banker in a famous turpentine district, 
who first called his brother-in-law’s 
attention to the pitiable sight. Mr. 
Jacob Greenbaum at once perceived 
possibilities for successful operations. 
He felt that the time was ripe. He 
would form a Turpentine Trust ! 

First he bought for a song all the 
bankrupt stills; seven of them. Later 
on, in his scheme of trust-creation, 
these self-saine distilleries would be 
turned over to the ‘‘octopus” at a 
good round,sum. Then he secured 
options on nine others, the tired-unto- 
death plants. In this way he was able 
to “control a large productive ca- 
pacity’ at an expenditure positively 
marvellous—it was so small. It was 
also in his brother-in-law’s name. 
Then the banking house of Greenbaum, 
Lazarus & Co. stepped in, interested 
accomplices, duped or coerced into 
selling enough other distillers to assure 
success, cajoled the more stubborn, 
wheedled the more credulous, gave 
way gracefully to the shrewder, and 
gathered them all into the fold. The 
Turpentine Company was formed, with 
a capital stock of £6,000,000 or 300,000 
shares of {20 each. The cash needed 
to pay Mr. Greenbaum, Neustadt, and 
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others who sold their plants for “part 
cash and part stock,” was provided by 
an issue of £5,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
bonds, underwritten by a syndicate 
composed of Greenbaum, Lazarus & 
Co.; I. and M. Hirsch; Morris 
Steinfelder’s Sons; Walford, Harris & 
Co.; Davis Bros.; Silberman & Lind- 
heim; Rosenthal, Shaffran & Co.; 
and Zeman & Morris. 

The prospectus of the “trust ’’ was 
a masterpiece of persuasiveness and 
vagueness. In due course of time the 
public subscribed for the greater part 
of the £5,000,000 of bonds, and both 
bonds and stock were “listed” on the 
Stock Exchange—that is, they were 
placed on the list of securities which 
members may buy or sell on the floor 
of the Exchange. 

Tabularly expressed, the syndicate’s 
operations were as follows : 


Authorised bonds ............ £5,000,000 
Authorised stock ............ 6,000,000 
EE diekecnhadse ok ekeed £11,000,000 
Actual worth of property...... 2,560,000 
AQUE POPE oo ccrccrccescecs £8,440,000 


Paid to owners for 41 distilleries representing 
go per cent. of the turpentine production (and 
121 per cent. of the consumption! ) 





Cash (from bond sales)........ £1,795,197 
rer ny 2,400,000 
BR eb is ss ci ctavicavenvareus 3,649,960 
eer rere eres err 47,845,157 
Syndicate’s commission, stock 2,597,700 
Retained in Co.’s treasury, un- 
Rss cccesvscvatesasesess 400,000 
Expenses and discounts on 
DOME GOR. dc cc cecassesoncs 157,143 
pO en ee ees £11,000,000 


These figures were not for publica- 
tion. 


They told the exact truth. 
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The public knew nothing of the 
company’s earning capacity, save a few 
tentative figures from the prospectus, 
which was a sort of financial gospel 
according to Greenbaum, but which 
did not create fanatical devotees among 
investors. The stock, unlike the 
Kipling ship, had not found itself; it 
was not market-proven, not seasoned ; 
no one knew how much dependence to 
put on it; wherefore the banks would 
not take it as collateral security on 
loans, and wherefore the “speculative 
community,” as the newspapers call 
the stock-gamblers, would not touch it, 
since in a pinch it might prove utterly 
unvendable. It remained for the 
syndicate to “ make a market for it.” 
Mr. Greenbaum took charge of the 
market conduct of “ Turp,” as_ the 
‘tape ” called the stock of the Turpen- 
tine Company. First the manufac- 
turers who had received shares in part 
payment were induced to promise not 


to sell their holdings, thus precluding. 


any untimely unloading. Then the 
price was marked up by means of 
“matched” orders—preconcerted and 
therefore not bona-fide transactions. 
Mr. Greenbaum told one of his brokers 
to sell 1,000 shares of ‘‘ Turp” to 
another of his brokers, and shortly 
afterwards the second broker sold the 
same 1,000 shares to a third by pre- 
arrangement—this being the ‘“ match- 
ing ’’ process—with the result that the 
tape recorded transactions of 2,000 
shares. After this “‘ matching” had 
gone on for some time, readers of the 
tape were supposed to imagine that 
the stock was legitimately active and 
strong—two facts which in turn were 
supposed to whet the buying appetite. 
It was against the rules of the Ex- 
change, but how could convictions be 
secured ? 

“Turp” began at 25, and as the 
syndicate had all the stock in the 
market, it was easily manipulated up- 
ward to 35. Every day many thousands 
of shares, according to the Stock 
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Exchange’s official records, ‘‘ changed 
hands "—from Greenbaum’s right to 
his left and back again !—and the price 
rose grandly and steadily. But some- 
thing was absent. The manipulation 
was not convincing. It did not make 
the general public nibble. The only 
buyers were the “ room traders,” that 
is, professional stock-gamblers, who 
reasoned not illogically that the 
“* Greenbaum ” gang‘had all the stock, 
and that perforce the ‘“ gang” had to 
find a market for it, and the only way 
to do this was by a nice “ bull” or 
upward movement. When a_ stock 
rises and rises and rises, the news- 
papers are full of pleasant stories about 
it, and the lambs read but do not run 
away; they buy on the assumption 
that, as the stock has already risen ten 
points, it may rise ten more. This 
explains why they make so much 
money on the Exchange — for the 
natives. 

Greenbaum and his associates were 
*‘ practical” financiers, thoroughly 
familiar with their work. They 
marked up the price of “ Turp” ten 
points; but they could not arouse 
public interest in it so that people 
would buy it. Indeed, at the end of 
three weeks, during which the “ Street ” 
had been flooded with impressive ad- 
vice to buy because the price was going 
higher, all they had for their trouble 
was more stock—6,000 shares from Ira 
D. Keep, a distiller, who sold out at 
38 because he needed the money (most 
of the others held on to their stock by 
agreement) ; and they were also obliged 
to buy back from the “ room traders” 
at 35 and 36 and higher, much of the 
same stock the “gang” had sold at 30 
and 31 and 32 and 34. Then the 
manipulators had to ‘‘ support” the 
stock at the higher level, that is, they 
had to keep it from declining, which 
could be done only by continuous 
buying. By doing this the public 
might imagine there was considerable 
merit in a stock which was in such 
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THE BREAK IN “TURPENTINE” 










































. Samuel Wimbleton Sharpe, the best manipulator the Exchange had ever known.” 


good demand from intelligent people 
as to remain firm, notwithstanding its 
previous substantial rise. 

Every attempt to sell ‘‘Turp” met 
with failure. At length it was decided 
to allow the price to shrink back to an 
‘“invitingly low” level. It was done. 
But still the invited public refused to 
buy. Efforts to encourage a_ short 
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interest to over-extend itself unto 
‘“‘squeezable ” proportions failed simi- 
larly. The Street was afraid to “ go 
short’ of a stock which was so closely 
held. The philosophy of short selling 
is simple; it really amounts to betting 
that values will decline. A man who 
“sells short” sells what he does not 
possess, but hopes to buy, later on, at 
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THE 


a lower price. But since he must 
deliver what he sells to the man who 
buys, he borrows it, giving the lender 
ample security. To “cover” or to 
“buy in” is to purchase stock pre- 
viously sold short. Obviously, it is 
unwise to be short of a stock which is 
held by such a few that it may be diffi- 
cult to borrow it. To “squeeze” 
shorts is to advance the price in order 
to force “‘covering.” This is done 
when the short interest is large enough 
to make it worth while. 

In the course of the next few 
months, after a series of © injudicious 
fluctuations which gave to “ Turp” a 
bad name, despite glowing accounts of 
the company’s wonderful business and 
after distributing less than 35,000 
shares, the members of the ‘‘ Turpen- 
tine Skindicate,” as it was popularly 
called, sorrowfully acknowledged that, 
while they had skilfully organised the 
trust and had done fairly well with the 
bonds, they certainly were not howling 
successes as manipulators. During the 
following eight months they sold more 
stock, chiefly to their friends. But 
there still remained a great deal to 
market. 

Now, manipulators of stocks are 
born, not made. Anybody can buy 
stocks or can sell them. But not 
every one can sell stocks and at the 
same time convey the impression that 
he is buying them, and that prices 
therefore must inevitably go much 
higher. The art requires boldness and 
consummate judgment, knowledge of 
technical stock-market conditions, infi- 
nite ingenuity and mental ability, a 
careful study of the curious psycho- 
logical phenomena of gambling, to say 
nothing of knowing thoroughy the 
various brokers to be employed, their 
capabilities, limitations, and personal 
temperaments; also, their price. 

Adequate manipulative machinery, 
moreover, can be perfected only with 
much toil and patience and money. 
Professionals will always tell you that 
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The little 
paper ribbon, therefore, must be made 
to tell such stories as the manipulator 
desires should be told to the public. 
He must produce certain effects which 


‘the tape tells the story.” 


should preserve an appearance of 
alluring spontaneity. 

Several members of the syndicate 
had many of these qualities, but none 
had them all. It was decided to put 
“ Turp” stock in the hands of Samuel 
Wimbleton Sharpe, the best manipu- 
lator the Exchange had ever known. 
‘‘ Jakey’’ Greenbaum said he would 
conduct the negotiations with the great 
plunger. 

Sharpe was a financial free-lance, 
free-booter, and free-thinker. He was 
all the things that an ideal manipulator 
should be, and several more. He had 
come upon the market with a sneer on 
his lips and a loaded revolver in his 
financial hands. The other “* big 
operators” looked at him in pained 
astonishment. 

“I carry my weapons openly,” 
Sharpe told them, “‘and you conceal 
your dirks. Don’t hurt yourselves 
trying to look honest. I never turn 
my back on such as you.” Of this 
encounter was born a hostility that 
never grew faint. Sharpe had nothing 
of his own to unload on any one else, 
no property to over-capitalise and sell 
to an undiscriminating public by means 
of artistic lies; and his enemies often 
did. So they called him a gambler, 
very bitterly, and he called them _phil- 
anthropists, very cheerfully. If he 
thought a stock was unduly high he 
sold it confidently, aggressively, stu- 
pendously. If he thought a stock was 
too low he bought it boldly, ready to 
take all the offerings and bid for more. 
And once on the march, he might be 
temporarily checked, be forced by the 
enemy to halt for a day or a week or a 
month ; but inevitably he arrived. And 
such an arrival ! 

And as a manipulator of stock-values 
he had no equal. On the bull side he 
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rushed a stock upward so steadily, so 
boldly and brilliantly, but, above all, so 
persuasively, that lesser gamblers almost 
fought to be allowed to take it off his 
hands at incredibly high prices. And 
when in the conduct of one of his mas- 
terly bear campaigns he saw fit to 
“ hammer” the market, values melted 
away as by magic—Satanic magic, the 
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“* Bring your friends here this afternvon.’.”’ 
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poor lambs thought. All stocks looked 
‘* sick,” looked as though prices would 
go much lower; murmurs of worse 
things to come were in the air, vague, 
disquieting, ruin-breeding. The atmos- 
phere of the Street was supersaturated 
with apprehension, and the black 
shadow, of Panic brooded over the 
Stock Exchange, chilling the little 
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gamblers’ hearts, wiping out the last of 
the little gamblers’ margins. 

Greenbaum was promptly admitted 
to Sharpe’s private office. It was a 
half-darkened room, the windows having 
wire-screens, summer and winter, in 
order that prying eyes across the street 
might not see his visitors or his confi- 
dential brokers, whose identity it was 
advisable should remain unknown to 
the Striet. He was walking up and 
down the room, pausing from time to 
time to look at the tape. The ticker is 
the only telescope the stock-market 
general has ; it tells him what his forces 
are doing and how the enemy is meeting 
his attacks. Every inch of the tape is 
so much ground; every quotation 
represents so many shots. 

There was something feline in 
Sharpe’s stealthy, soundless steps, in 
his moustaches, in the conformation of 
his face—broad of forehead and trian- 
gulating chinward. In his eyes, too, 
there was something tigerish—unmelo- 
dramatically cold hearted and coldly 
curious as they looked upon Mr. Jacob 
Greenbaum. Unconsciously the un- 
fanciful trust-maker asked himself 
whether Sharpe’s heart-beats were not 
ticker ticks, impassively indicating the 
pulse of the sto¢k-market. 

“* Hallo, Greenbaum.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Sharpe?” 
quoth the millionaire senior partner of 
the firm of Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co. 
“*T hope you are well? Yes, you must 
be. 1 haven’t seen you look so fine in 
a long time.”’ 

“You didn’t come up here just to 
tell me this, Greenbaum, did you? I 
am feeling pretty well, thanks. How’s 
your Turpentine ? Oh! ”—witha long 
whistle— I see. You want me to go 
into it, hey?” - 

‘** What’s the matter with a pool ?” 

“* How big?” coldly. 

‘““Up to the limit.” Again the 
trust-maker smiled uncertainly. 

** You haven’t all the capital stock, I 
hope.” 
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** Well, call it 100,000 shares,” said 
Greenbaum, more uncertainly and less 
jovially. 

“Who is to be in it besides you?” 

“Oh, you know; the same old crowd.” 

“Oh, I know,” mimicked Mr. Sharpe, 
scornfully, “the same old crowd. You 
ought to have come to me before; it 
will take something to overcome your 
own reputations. 
take?” 

“We'll fix that OK. if you take 
hold,” answered Greenbaum, laugh- 
ingly. “‘ We’ve got over 100,000 shares, 
and we'd rather some one else held 
some of it. Nearly all of the rest of 
the stock, issued as part payment, is 
still held by the distillers. Here are 
our agreements with them to hold on 
until we give the word to sell. They 
won’t leak, and there’s mighty little 
stock afloat.” 

“Bring your friends here this after- 


noon. Good-by. And, I say, Green- 
* baum.” 
“Yes?” 
“No funny tricks at any stage of the 
game.” 


“ What’s the use of saying such 
things, Mr. Sharpe?” with an experi- 
mental frown. 

“The use is so you won’t try any. 
Come at four,” and Mr. Sharpe began 
to pace upand down the room. Green- 
baum hesitated, still frowning tenta- 
tively; but he said nothing, and at 
length went out. Sharpe looked at the 
tape. ‘“‘ Turp” was 29. 

He resumed his restless march back 
and forth. It was only when the 
market ‘‘ went against him” that Mr. 
Sharpe did not pace about the room in 
the mechanical way of a menagerie 
animal, glancing everywhere but seeing 
nothing. When something unexpected 


happened in the market, Sharpe stood 
beside the ticker immobile, because his 
over-worked nerves were tense—like a 
tiger into whose cage there suddenly 
enters a strange and eatable animal. 
On the minute of four there called on 





How much will each 
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Mr. Sharpe the senior partners of the 
firms of Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co.; 
I. & M. Hirsch; Morris Steinfelder’s 


Sons; Walford, Harris & Co.; Davis 
Bros.; Silberman & Lindheim; 


‘** How do you do, gentlemen ? Don’t 
move, please ; don’t move.” He made 
no motion to shake hands with any of 
them, but Greenbaum came to him and 
held out his fat dexter resolutely and 


‘The Turpentine Company visits Mr. Sharpe. 


Rosenthal, Shaffran & Co.; and Zeman 
& Morris. 

They were ushered not into the 
private office, but into a sumptuously 
furnished room, the walls of which were 
covered with dashing oil paintings of 
horses and horse-races. The visitors 
seated themselves about a long oaken 
table. 

Mr. Sharpe appeared at the threshold. 


Then Greenbaum sat 
“We're here,’ and 


Sharpe took it. 


down and said, 
smiled blandly. 
Sharpe stood at the head of the 
polished, shining table, and glanced 
slowly down the double row of alert 
faces. His look rested a fraction of 
a minute on each man’s eyes—a 
sharp, half-contemptuous, almost men- 
acing look that made the _ older 
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men uncomfortable and the younger 
resentful. 

‘‘Greenbaum tells me you wish to 
pool your Turpentine stock and have 
me market it for you.” 

All nodded ; a few said “yes”; one— 
Lindheim, @tat 27—said, flippantly, 
‘** That’s what.” 

“Very well. What will each man’s 
proportion be?” 

“T have a list here, Sharpe,” put in 
Greenbaum. He intentionally omitted 
the ‘‘ Mr.” for effect upon his colleagues. 
Sharpe noted it, but did not mind 
it. 

Sharpe read aloud : 

Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co. 38,co0o shares. 








Ry  — ayer 14,000 “a 
Morris Steinfelder’s Sons.. 14,000 a 
Waliord, Harris & Co...... 11,000 - 
OS) errr re 10,000 Bs 
Silberman & Lindheim....... 9,000 i 
Rosenthal, Shaffran & Co.. 9,800 in 
Zeman & Morris..........-. 8,600 ve 
Me vtn esses ndensive 114,400 shares. 
“Is that correct, gentlemen ?”’ asked 
Sharpe. 


Greenbaum nodded his head and 
smiled affably as befitted the holder of 
the biggest block. Some said “‘ Yes” ; 
others, ‘“‘That is correct.” Young 
Lindh: im said, “‘ That’s what.” The 
founders of the firm—his uncle and his 
father—were dead, and he had inherited 
the entire business from the two. His 
flippancy was not inherited from either. 

‘*It is understood,” said Sharpe, 
slowly, “that I am to have complete 
charge of the pool, and conduct the 
operations as I see fit. I want no advice 
and no questions. If there is any ask- 
ing to be done, I'll doit. If my way 
does not suit you we'll call the deal off 
right here, because it’s the only way I 
have. I know my business, and if you 
know yours you'll keep your mouths 
shut in this office and out of it.” 

No one said a word, not even L.ind- 
heim. 

“* Each of you will continue to carry 
the stock for which he has agreed to 
stand in the pool. You've had ita year 


and couldn’t sell it, and you might keep 
it a few weeks more, until I sell it for 
you. It must be subject to my call at 
one minute’s notice. I’ve looked into 
the company’s business, and I think the 
stock can easily sell at 75 or 80.” 

Something like a gasp of astonish- 
ment came from these. eight hardened 
speculators. Then Greenbaum smiled, 
knowingly, as if that were his pro- 
gramme, memorised and spoken by 
Sharpe. 

“It is also understood,” went on 
Sharpe, very calmly, “ that none of you 
has any other stock for sale at any price, 
excepting his proportion in this pool, 
and that proportion, of course, is not 
to be sold excepting by me.”” No one 
said a word, and he continued : 

** My profit will be 25 per cent. of the 
pool’s winnings, figuring on the stock 
having been put in at 29. The remain- 
ing profits will be divided pro rata 
among you; the necessary expenses will 
be shared similarly. I think that’s all. 
And, gentlemen, no unloading on the 
sly—not one share.” 

“IT want you to understand, Mr. 
Sharpe, that we are not in the habit 
of—” began Greenbaum with perfunc- 
tory dignity. He felt in duty bound to 
remonstrate before his colleagues. 

“* Oh, that’s all right, Greenbaum. I 
know you. That's why I’m particular. 
We’ve all been here more than a month 
ortwo. I simply said, ‘ Noshenanigan.’ 
And, Greenbaum,” he added, very dis- 
tinctly, while his eyes took on that 
curious, cold, menacing look, “‘ I mean 
it, every d dword of it. I want the 
numbers of all your stock-certificates. 
Excuse me, gentlemen. Iam very busy. 
Good afternoon.” 

And that is how the famous bull pool 
in Turpentine came to be formed. They 
thought he might have been nicer, more 
diplomatic; but as they had sought 
him, not he them, they bore with his 
eccentricities. Each pool manager had 
his way, just as there are various kinds 
of pools. 
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THE BREAK IN 





‘““Sam is not half a bad fellow,” 
Greenbaum told them, as if apologising 
for a dear friend’s weaknesses. ‘‘ He 
wants to make out he is a devil of a 
cynic, but he’s all right. If you humour 
him you can make him do anything. I 
always let him have his way.” 

On the very next day began the 
historical advance in Turpentine. It 
opened up at 30. The specialists— 
brokers who made a specialty of dealing 
in it—took 16,000 shares, causing an 
advance to 324. Everybody who had 
been ‘‘landed” with the shares at 
higher figures, now began to feel hopeful. 
As never before a stock had been man- 
ipulated, with intent to deceive and 
malice prepense, so did Sharpe manipu- 
late Turpentine stock. The tape told 
the most wonderful stories in the world, 
all utterly untrue. Thus, one day the 
leading commission houses in the Street 
were the buyers, which inevitably led 
to talk of “‘important developments ” ; 
and the next day brokers identified 
with certain prominent financiers took 
calmly, deliberately, nonchalantly, all 
the offerings; which clearly indicated 
that the aforementioned financiers had 
acquired a “‘ controlling interest,’’—the 
inajority of the stock—of the Turpen- 
tine Company. And on another day 
there was a long string of purchases of 
“odd” lots—amounts less than 100 
shares—by brokers that usually did 
business for the Greenbaum syndicate, 
meaning that friends of the syndicate 
were buying for investment. 

Then, one fine sunshiny day, when 
everybody felt very well and the general 
market was particularly firm, the 
loquacious tape told the watchful pro- 
fessional gamblers—oh,so plainly !—that 
there was “inside realising”; said, 
almost articulately to them, that the 
people most familiar with the property 
were unloading. Sharpe was selling, 
with intentional clumsiness, stock he 
had been forced to accumulate during 
his, bull manipulation—in order to 
advance the price he had to buy much 
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—and he was not averse to conveying 
such impressions as would lead to the 
creation of a short interest, large enough 
to make it profitable to “‘squeeze.” He 
had too much company on the bull side. 
And, sure enough, the professional 
gamblers said: ‘Aha! Theyare through 
with it. The movement is over!” an! 
sold “Turp” short confidently, for a 
worthless stock had no business to be 
selling at {9 ashare. The price yielded 
and they sold more the next day. But 
lo, on the day following, the Board 
member of a very conservative house 
went into the “Turp” crowd and 
bought and bought until he had accum- 
ulated 20,000 shares, and the bears 
became panic-stricken, and rumours of 
a near-by dividend began to circulate, 
and the bears covered their shorts at a 
loss and ‘“‘went long”—bought in the 
hope of a further rise—and the stock 
closed at 52. 

And Sharpe reduced very greatly the 
amount of ‘*Turp” stock he had been 
obliged to take for manipulative purposes. 
So far he was buying more than he sold. 
Later he would do the reverse. When 
the demand exceeds the vendible supply, 
obviously the price rises; when the 
supply for sale exceeds the demand, a 
fall results. But the average selling 
price of a big line may be high enough 
to make the operation profitable, even 
though a decline occurs during the 
course of the selling. 

For a week ‘‘Turp” rested; then it 
began to rise once more. At 56 and 58 
it became the most active stock of the 
entire list. Everybody talked about it. 
The newspapers began to publish state- 
ments of the company’s wonderful 
earnings, and the Street began to think 
that, in common with other “trusts,” 
the Turpentine Company must be a 
very prosperousconcern. Thecompany 
at this time developed a habit of 
advancing prices a fraction of a penny 
per gallon every week, so that the 
papers could talk of the boom in the 
turpentine trade. 
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At 60 the Street thought there really 
must be something behind the move- 
ment, for no mere manipulation could 
put up the price thirty points in a 
month’s time, which shows what a 
wonderful artist Mr. Sharpe was. And 
people began to look curiously and 
admiringly and enviously and in many 
other ways at “‘ Jakey’’ Greenbaum and 
his accomplices, and to accuse them of 
having intentionally kept the price of 
the stock from advancing for a year in 
order to “freeze out” the poor, 
unsophisticated stock-holders, because 
“Turp” being “a _ good thing,” 
Greenbaum ef al. wanted it all for 
themselves. And Greenbaum ¢t al. 
smiled guiltily and said nothing, though 
Jakey winked from time to time when 
they spoke to him about it; and old 
Isidore Hirsch cultivated a Napoleon 
III. look of devilish astuteness; and 
“Bob” Lindheim became _ almost 
dignified; and Rosenthal stopped 
patting everybody on the back, and 
mutely invited everybody to pat him on 
the back. 

Then Sharpe sent for “ Jakey,” and 
on the next day young ‘* Eddie” Lazarus 
swaggeringly offered to wager £2,000 
against {£1,000 that a dividend on 
‘Turp”’ stock would be declared during 
the year. Whereupon the newspapers 
of their own accord began to guess how 
great a dividend would be paid, and 
when ; and various figures were men- 
tioned in the Board rcom by brokers 
who confided to their hearers that they 
“got it on the dead q. t., straight from 
the inside.” And two days later Sharpe’s 
unsuspected brokers offered to pay 14 
per cent. for the dividend on 100,000 
shares, said dividend to be declared 
within 60 days or the money forfeited. 
And the stock sold up to 663, and the 
public wanted it. A big, broad market 
had been established, in which one 
could buy or sell the stock with ease by 
the tens of thousands of shares. The 
114,400 shares, which at the inception 
of the movement at the unsalable price 


of £6 a share represented a theoretical 
£686,400, now readily vendible at £13 
a share, meant £1,484,400; not half 
bad for a few weeks’ work. 

And still Sharpe, wonderful man that 
he was, gave no sign that he was about 
to begin unloading. Whereupon the 
other members of the -pool began to 
wish he were not quite so greedy. They 
were satisfied to quit, they said. The 
presence of the pool’s stock in their 
offices began to irritate them. They 
knew the vicissitudes of life, the un- 
certainties of politics, and of the stock- 
market. Supposing some crazy anarchist 
blew up something or somebody, the 
market would “break” to pieces. They 
implored, individually and collectively, 
Mr. Jacob Greenbaum to call on Sharpe; 
and Greenbaum, disregarding a still, 
small voice that warned him against it, 
went to Sharpe’s office, and came out 
of it, two minutes later, somewhat 
flushed, and assured his colleagues one 
by one that Sharpe was alright, and that 
he seemed to know his business. Also, 
that he was cranky that day. He 
always was, added Greenbaum forgiv- 
ingly, when one of his horses lost a race. 

The stock fluctuated between 60 and 
65. It seemed to be having a resting 
spell. But as it had enjoyed these 
periods of repose on three several 
occasions during the rise—at 40 and 48 
and 56—the public. became all the more 
eager to buy it whenever it fell to 60 or 
59, for the Street was now full of tips 
that ‘Turp” would go to par. And 
such was the public’s speculative temper 
and Mr. Sharpe’s good work that dis- 
interested observers were convinced the 
stock would surely sell above go at’ the 
very least. Mr. Sharpe still bought and 
sold, but he sold twice as much as he 
bought, and the big block he had been 
obliged to take in the course of his 
manipulation diminished. On the next 
day he hoped to begin selling the pool 
stock. 

That very day Mr. Greenbaum, as he 
returned to his office from his luncheon, 
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felt well pleased with the meal and 


therefore with himself and therefore 


with everything. He scanned a yard 
or two of the tape and smiled. “Turp” 
was certainly very active and very 
strong. 

“In such a market,” 
Greenbaum, “ Sharpe 


thought Mr. 
possibly 


can’t 


” 





thrill of pleasure: “I can just as well 
as not make it 5,000 shares.” 

*“* Eddie,” he said to his partner’s 
son, ‘‘ give an order to some of the 
room traders, say to Willie Schiff, to 
sell five—er—six—tell him to sell 7,000 
shares of Turpentine and to borrow the 
stock. I am not selling a share, see ?” 








* They blustered and fumed among themselves, and gained courage thereby, and tried Sharpe's door. 


tell he’s getting stock from me. In 
order to be on the safe side I’m going 
to let him have a couple of thousand. 
Then, should anything happen, I’d be 
that much ahead. Ike!” he called to 
a clerk. 

“To,” 

“Sell two—wait; make it 3,000—no, 
never mind. Send for Mr. Ed. Lazarus.” 
And he muttered to himself, with a sub- 





“It’s short selling by 


” 


with a wink. 
him, do you understand ? 

“Dol? Well, I guess. I'll fix that 
part O.K.,” said young Lazarus, com- 
placently. He thought he would cover 
Greenbaum’s tracks so well as to deceive 
everybody, including that highly dis- 
agreeable man, Samuel Wimbleton 
Sharpe. He felt so confident, so elated, 
did the young man, that when he gave 
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the order to his friend and clubmate, 
Willie Schiff, he raised the amount to 
10,000 shares. Greenbaum’s breach of 
faith had grown from the relatively 
small lot of 2,000 shares to five times 
that amount. It was to all appearances 
short stock, and it was duly “ borrowed” 
by young Schiff. It was advisable that 
it should so appear. In the first place 
no member of the pool could supply 
the stock which he held, because Sharpe 
could trace the selling to the office, as 
he had the numbers of the steck-certi- 
ficates. And, again, short selling does 
not have the weakening effect that long 
selling has. When stock is sold short 
it is evident that sooner or later the 
seller will have to buy it back; that is, 
a future demand for the stock is assured 
from this source, if from no other. 
Whereas, long stock is that actually 
held by some one. 

Isidore Hirsch, who held 14,000 
shares, was suffering from a bad liver 
the same day that Greenbaum was 
suffering from nothing at all, not even 
a conscience. A famous art collection 
would be sold at auction that week, and 
he felt sure his vulgar friend, “ Abe” 
Wolff, would buy a couple of excep- 
tionally fine Troyons and a _ world- 
famous Corot, merely to get his name 
in the papers. 

“*Turp,’ 62,” said his nephew, who 
was standing by the ticker. 

Then old Hirsch had an idea. If he 
sold 2,000 shares of Turpentine at 62 or 
63, he would have enough to buy the 
ten best canvasses of the collection. 
His name—and the amounts paid— 
would grace the columns of the papers. 
What was 3,000 shares, or even 4,000, 
when Sharpe had made such a big, 
broad market for the stock ? 

‘‘Why, I might as well make it 5,000 
shares while I’m about it, for there’s no 
telling what may happen if Sharpe 
should overstay his market. I'll build 
a new stable at Westhurst ” — his 
country place—‘‘and call it,” said old 
Hirsch to himself, in his peculiar, 


facetious way so renowned on the 
“Street,” ‘the Turpentine Horse Hotel, 
in honour of Sharpe.”’ And so his 5,000 
shares were sold by E. Halford, who 
had the order from Walter Browne 
and Co., who received it from Hirsch. 
It was short selling. 

Total breach of faith, 15,000 shares. 

Now that very evening Bob Lind- 
heim’s extremely handsome wife wanted 
a necklace, and wanted it at once; also 
she wanted it of filbert-sized diamonds. 
She had heard her husband speak highly 
of Sam Sharpe’s masterly manipulation 
of Turpentine, and she knew he was 
“in on the ground floor.” She read the 
newspapers, and she always followed 
the stock-market diligently, for Bob, 
being young and loving, used to give 
her a share in his stock deals from time 
to time, and she learned to figure for 
herself her “paper” or theoretical 
profits, when there were any, so that 
Bob couldn’t have “‘ welched ” if he had 


.wished. On this particular evening she 


had statistics ready for him, showing 
how much money he had made; and 
she wanted that necklace. She had 
longed for it for months. It cost 
only £7,400. But there was also a 
lovely bracelet, diamonds and rubies, 
and—— 

Lindheim, to his everlasting credit, 
remonstrated and told her: ‘ Wait 
until the pool realises, sweetheart. | 
don’t know at what price that will be, 
for Sharpe says nothing. But I know 
we'll all make something handsome, 
and so will you. I'll give you 500 shares 
at 30. There!” 

“ But I want it now!” she protested, 
pouting. She was certainly beautiful, 
and when she pouted, with her rich, 
red lips 

‘““Wait a week, dear,” he urged 
nevertheless. 

“Lend me the money now, and I'll 
pay it back to you when you give me 
what I make on the deal,” she said, 
with fine finality. And seeing hesitation 
in Bob’s face, she added, solemnly: 


, 
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‘Honest, I will, Bob. I'll pay you 
back every penny, this time.” 

“T’ll think about it,” said Bob. He 
always said it when he had capitulated, 
and she knew it, and so she said, mag- 
nanimously: “ Very well, dear.” 

Lindheim thought 3,000 shares would 
do it, so he decided to sell a thousand 
the next day, for you can never tell 
what may happen, and accidents seldom 
help the bulls. But as he thought of 
it in his office more calmly, more de- 
liberately, away from his wife and from 
the influence she exercised over him, it 
struck him forcibly that it was wrong to 
sell 1,000 shares of Turpentine stock. 
He might as well as not make it 2,500 ; 
and he did. He was really a modest 
fellow, and very young. His wife’s 
cousin sold the stock for him, appar- 
ently short. 

Total breach of faith, 17,500 shares. 
The market stood it well. Sharpe was 
certainly a wonderful chap. 

Unfortunately, Morris Steinfelder, Jr., 
decided to sell 1,500 ‘“‘Turp,” and did 
so. The stock actually rose a half 
point on his sales. So he sold another 
1,500, and, as a sort of parting shot, 
500 shares more. ° All this through an 
unsuspected broker. 

Total breach of faith, 21,000 shares. 
The market was but slightly affected. 

Then Louis Walford, of Walford, 
Harris & Co.; “Andy” Davis, of 
Davis Bros.; Hugo Morris, of Zeman & 
Morris ; and “ Joe” Shaffran, of Rosen- 
thal, Shaffran & Co., all thought they 
could break their pledges to Sharpe 
with impunity, and each sold, to be on 
the safe side. This last lump figured 
up as follows: 


Sales first Periodof Actual 

Name. contemplated. hesitancy. sales. 
Shares. Minutes. Shares. 

Louis Walford ...... 1,500 3 2,600 
* Andy” Davis ...... 2,000 15 5,000 
Hugo Morris ......... 1,000 ° 1,000 
Joe Shaffran ......... 500 14 1,800 


Total breach of faith, 31,400 shares. 
_The market did not take it well. 
Sharpe, endeavouring to realise on the 
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remainder of his manipulative purchases, 
found that “some one had been there 
before him.” 

An accurate list of the buyers and 
sellers was sent in every day by his 
lieutenants, for all but the most skilful 
operators invariably betray themselves 
when they attempt to sell a big block 
of stock. He scanned it very carefully 
now, and put two and two together; and 
he made certain inquiries and put four 
and four together—four names and four 
other names. He saw through the 
time-worn device of the fictitious short 
selling. He knew the only people who 
would dare sell such a large amount 
must be his colleagues. He also was 
convinced that their breach of faith was 
not a concerted effort, because if they 
had discussed the matter they would 
have sold a smaller quantity. He knew 
where nearly every share of the stock 
was. It was his business to know 
everything about it. 

“Two,” he said to his secretary, ‘‘ may 
play at that game.” And he began to 
play. 

By seemingly reckless, plunging 
purchases he started the stock rushing 
upward with a vengeance—63, 64, 65, 
66, four points in as many minutes. 
The floor of the Stock Exchange was 
the scene of the wildest excitement. 
The market—why, the market was 
simply Turpentine. Everybody was 
buying it, and everybody was wondering 
how high it would go, Greenbaum and 
the other seven included. It looked as 
if the stock had resumed its triumphant 
march to par. 

Then Sharpe called in all the stock 
his brokers were loaning to the shorts, 
and he himself began to borrow it. This 
together with the legitimate require- 
ments of the big short interest, created 
a demand so greatly in excess of the 
supply that Turpentine loaned at a 
sixty-fourth, at a thirty-second, at an 
eighth, and finally at a quarter premium 
over night. It meant that the shorts 
had either to cover or to pay £5 per 
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diem for the use of each 100 shares of 
stock they borrowed. On the 31,400 
shares that the syndicate was borrowing 
it meant an expense of nearly £1,600 a 
day; and in addition the stock was 
rising in price. The shorts were losing 
at the rate of many hundreds a minute. 
There was no telling where the end 
would be, but it certainly looked stormy 
for both the real and fictitious shorts. 

Mr. Sharpe sent a peremptory message 
to Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co.; I. and 
M. Hirsch; Morris Steinfelder’s Sons ; 
Walford, Harris & Co.; Davis Bros.; 
Silberman & Lindheim; Rosenthal, 
Shaffran & Co.; and Zeman & Morris. 
It was the same message to all: 

** Send me at once all your stock !” 

There was consternation and dismay, 
also admiration and self-congratulation, 
among the recipients of the message. 
They would have to buy back in the 
open market the stock they had sold a 
few days before. It would mean losses 
on the treasonable transactions of fully 
a quarter of a million, but the pool 
“stood to win” simply fabulous sums, 
if Mr. Sharpe did his duty. 

There were some large blocks of 
stock for sale at 66, but Sharpe’s 
brokers cleared the figures with a fierce, 
irresistible rush, whooping exultantly. 
The genuine short interest was simply 
panic-stricken, and atop it all there 
came orders to buy an aggregate of 
31,400 shares, orders from Messrs. 
Greenbaum, Hirsch, Lindheim, Stein- 
felder, Walford, Davis, Shaffran, and 
Morris. The stock rose grandly on 
their buying: 4,000 shares at 66; 2,200 
at 662; 700 at 67%; 1,200 at 68; 3,200 
at 694; 2,000 at 70; 5,700 at 704; 
1,200 at 72. Total, 31,400 shares 
bought in by the ‘‘ Skindicate.” Total, 
31,400 shares sold by Samuel Wimble- 
ton Sharpe to his own associates in the 
great Turpentine pool. In all he found 
buyers for 41,700 shares that day, but 
it had taken purchases of exactly 
21,100 to “ stampede the shorts ”’ earlier 
in the day, and in addition he held 


J 


17,800 shares acquired in the course of 
his bull manipulation, which had not 
been disposed of when he discovered 
the breach of faith, so that at the day’s 
close he found himself not only without 
a share of stock manipulatively pur- 
chased, but ‘“‘ short” for his personal 
account of 2,800 shares. 

The newspapers published pictur- 
esque accounts of the ‘‘Great day in 
Turpentine.” A powerful clique, they 
said, owned so much of the stock—had 
“cornered ” it—that they could easily 
mark up the price to any figure. They 
called it a ‘‘ memorable squeeze.” It 
was hintéd also that Mr. Sharpe had 
been on the wrong side of the market, 
and one paper gave a wealth of details 
and statistics in bold, bad type to 
prove that the wily bear leader had 
been caught short of 75,000 shares, and 
had covered at a loss of £300,000. 

On the next day came the second 
chapter of the big Turpentine deal. 


‘ Mr. Sharpe, having received the pool's 


114,400 shares, divided it into three 
lots, 40,000 shares, 50,000 shares, and 
24,400 shares. The market had held 
fairly strong, but the lynx-eyed room 
traders failed to -perceive the usual 
“‘ support ” in “ Turp,” and began to sell 
it in order to make sure. There was 
enough commission-house buying and 
belated short-covering to keep it 
moderately steady. Then the room 
traders redoubled their efforts to de- 
press it, by selling more than there 
were buying orders for; also by selling 
it cheaper than was warranted’ by the 
legitimate demand for the stock. It 
was a favorite trick to offer to sell 
thousands of shares lower than people 
were willing to pay, in order to frighten 
the timid holders and make them sell; 
which in turn would make still others 
sell, until the movement became 
general enough to cause a substantial 
fall. 

Slowly the price began to yield. All 
that was needed was a leader. Where- 
upon Mr. Sharpe took the first lot of 
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pool stock, 40,000 shares, and hurled it 
full at the market. The impact was 
terrible; the execution appalling. The 
market reeled crazily. The _ stock, 
which after selling up to 723% had 
“closed” on the previous day at 71%, 
dropped twenty points and closed at 
54. The newspapers said that the 
“corner” was ‘“‘ busted”’; that the 
‘““squeeze”’ was over. Hundreds of 
people slept ill that night. Scores did 
not sleep at all. 

On the next day he fired by volleys 
50,000 shares more at the market. The 
stock sank to 41}. Such a break was 
almost unprecedented. The Street 
asked itself if it were not on the eve of a 
crash that would become historic in a 
district whose chronology is reckoned 
by big market movements. 

Greenbaum rushed'to Sharpe’s office. 
The terrible break gave him courage to 
do anything. A worm will turn when 
the market misbehaves itself. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked 
angrily. ‘‘ What are you doing to 
Turpentine ? ” 

Sharpe looked him full in the face, 
but his voice was even and emotionless 
as he replied: ‘‘ Somebody has been 
selling on us. I don’t know who. I 
wish I did. I was afraid I might have 
to take 190,000 shares more, so I just 
sold as much as I could. I’ve mar- 
keted most of the pool’s stock. If it 
had not been for the jag of stock I 
struck around 60 and 62, Turpentine 
would be selling at 85 or go to-day. 
Come again next week, Greenbaum ; 
and keep cool. Did you ever know me 
to fail? Good-b.e, Greenbaum; and 
don’t raise your voice when you speak 
to me.” 

“This has gone too far,” said Green- 
baum, hotly. ‘‘ You must give me an 
explanation or by Heaven I'll 2 
“Greenbaum,” said Mr. Sharpe ina 





listless voice, “don’t get excited. 
Good-bye, Greenbaum. Be virtuous 
and you will be happy.” And he re- 


sumed his caged-tiger pacing up and 
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down his office. As by magic Mr. 
Sharpe’s burly private secretary ap- 
peared and said: “This way, Mr. 
Greenbaum,” and led the dazed Trust- 
maker from the office. On his return 
Sharpe told him: “ There is no need 
to accuse those fellows of breach of 
faith. They’d deny it.” 

The next day Mr. Sharpe simply 
poured the remaining 25,000 shares 
of the pool’s stock on the market 
as one pours water from a pitcher into 
acup. The bears had it all their own 
way. The loquacious tape said, ever 
so plainly: “This is nothing but 
inside liquidation, all the more 
dangerous and ominous since it is at 
such low figures and is so urgent in its 
character. Heaven alone can tell 
where it will end; and there is no 
telephone communication thither.” 

Everybody was selling because 
somebody had started a rumour that 
the courts had dissolved the company 
for gross violation of the Anti-Trust 
law, and that a receiver had been 
appointed. Having sold out the last 
of the pool’s stock, Mr. Sharpe “ took 
in” at £4 Ios. a share the 2,800 
shares which he had put out at {14 I0s., 
a total profit on his small “line” of 
£28,000. 

Turpentine stock had declined fifty 
points in fifteen business hours. It 
meant a shrinkage in the market value 
of the company’s capital stock of 
£3,000,000. The shrinkage in the 
self-esteem of some of the pool was 
measurable only in billions. 

Sharpe notified his associates that 
the pool had completely realized—1.e., 
had sold out—and that he would be 
pleased to meet them at his office on 
Monday — this was Thursday — at 
eleven A.M., when. he would have 
cheques and an accounting ready for 
them. He refused himself to Green- 


baum, Hirsch, Davis, Walford, and 
others who called to see what could be 
done to save their reputations from the 
wreck of Turpentine. 


The stalwart 
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private secretary told. them that Mr. 
Sharpe was out of town. He was a 
very polite man, was the secretary; and 
an amateur boxer of great proficiency. 

Failing to find Sharpe, they hastily 
organized a new pool, of a self-pro- 
tective character, and sent in “sup- 
porting ’’ orders. They were obliged 
to take large quantities of stock that 
day and the next in order to prevent a 
worse smash, which would hurt them 
in other directions. They found them- 
selves with more than 50,000 shares on 
their hands, and the price was only 26 
at 28. And merely to try to sell the 
stock at that time threatened to start a 
fresh Turpentine panic. 

They met Sharpe on Monday. His 
speech was not so short as usual. He had 
previously sent to each man an envelope 
containing a cheque and a statement, 
and now he said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone: 

““Gentlemen and Greenbaum, you 


all know what | did for Turpentine on . 


the up-tack. Around 62 I began to 
strike some stock which I couldn't 
account for. I knew none of you had 
any for sale, of course, as you had 
pledged me your honourable words not 
to sell, save through me. But the 
stock kept coming out, even though 
the sellers borrowed against it, as if it 
were short stock, and I began to fear 
I had met an inexhaustible supply. It 
is always best on such occasions to act 
promptly, and so, after driving in the 
real shorts, I sold out our stock. The 
average selling price was 4o. If it had 
not been for that mysterious selling it 
would have been 80. After commissions 
and other legitimate pool expenses, I 
find we have made nine points net, or 
£205,920, of which 25 per cent., or 
£50,000, come_ to me according to 
the agreement. It is too bad some 
people didn’t know enough to. hold 
their stock for go. . But I find the 
market is full of uncertainties—there is 
so much stupidity in the district. I 
trust you are satisfied. In view of the 


circumstances, I am. Yes, indeed. 
Good-day, gentlemen; and you, too, 
Greenbaum, good-day.” 

There was nothing tigerish about 
him. He was affable and polished; 
they could see that he seemed pleased 
to the purring point. He nodded to 
them and went into his inner office. 

They blustered and fumed among 
themselves and gained courage thereby 
and tried Sharpe’s door and found it 
locked. They knocked thereon, ve- 
hemently, and the ubiquitous private 
secretary came out and told them that 
Mr. Sharpe had an important engage- 
ment and could not be disturbed, but 
that he was authorized to discuss any 
item of the statement, and he had 
charge of all the vouchers, in the 
shape of brokers’ reports, etc. So 
they expressed their opinions of the 
private secretary and of his master 
rather mildly, and went out, crestfallen. 
Outside they compared notes, and in a 
burst of honesty they confessed. Then, 
illogically enough, they cursed Sharpe. 
The pool was not “‘ahead of the game.” 
they had so much more stock on their 
hands than they desired, that in reality 
they were heavy losers! 

And as time wore on they had to buy 
more “ Turp”; and more “ Turp”; 
and still more ‘“‘ Turp.” They thought 
they could emulate Sharpe and rush 
the price up irresistibly, at any rate up 
to 50. They declared a dividend of 
two per cent. on the stock. But they 
could not market Turpentine. Again 
and again they tried, and again and 
again they failed. 

It is now quoted at 16 at 18. But it 
is not readily vendible at that figure; 
nor, indeed, at any price. Opposition 
distilleries are starting up in all the 
turpentine districts, and the trade out- 
look is gloomy. And the principal 
owners of the stock of the Turpentine 
Company, holding between them not 
less than 140,000 out of the entire issue 
ef 300,000 unvendible shares, are the 
famous ‘‘ Greenbaum Skindicate.” 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
By Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 456) 


CHAPTER X 


BEING OF LONG RIDES, MAIDS, KISSES AND MESSAGES 


ITZGERALD was first into bed 
fk that night. 

“TI want to finish this cigar, 
Jack,” said Maurice, who wanted to be 
alone with his thoughts. He sat in the 
chair by the window and lifted his feet 
to the sill. The night wind was warm 
and odorous. He had found a clue, but 
through what labyrinth would it lead 
him? A strange adventure, indeed ; so 
strange that he was of half a mind that 
he dreamed. Prisoners. . Why? 


_ And these two women alone in this old 


chateau, a house party. There lay 
below all this some deep design. Should 
he warn his friend? Indeed, as yet, of 
what had he to warn him? To discover 
madame to Fitzgerald would be to close 
up the entrance to this labyrinth which 
he desired to explore. How would 
madame act, now that she knew he 
possessed her secret? Into many 
channels he passed, but all these were 
blind, and led him to no end. Madame 
had a purpose; to discover what this 
purpose was Fitzgerald must remain in 
What a woman! She 


ignorance. 
resembled one of those fabulous 
creatures of medieval days. And why 


was the countess on the scene, and 
what was her part in this invisible 
game? He finished his cigar and lit 
another; but the second cigar solved 
no more than the first. Mademoiselle 
of the Veil! He knew now what she 


meant, having asked her to lift her 
veil, she had said, ‘‘ Something terrible 
would happen.” At last he, too, sought 
bed, but he did not sleep so soundly as 
did Fitzgerald. 

Ten days of this charming captivity 
passed ; there was a thicker carpet of 
leaves on the ground, and new dis- 
tances began to show mistily through 
the dismantling forest. But there 
were no changes at the Red Chateau— 
no outward changes. It might, in 
truth, have been a house party but for 
the prowling troopers and the continual 
grumbling of the Englishman wen 
alone with Maurice. During the day 
they hunted or took long rides into the 
interior of the duchy. Both women 
possessed a fine skill in the saddle. In 
the evening there were tourneys at 
chess, games, and music. Each night 
Fitzgerald learned a little more about 
chess and a little less about women. 
The countess, airy and delicate as a 
verse of Voiture’s, bent all her powers 
(and these were not inconsiderable) 
toward the subjugation of Maurice. 
She laughed, she sang, she fascinated. 
She had the ability to amuse hour after 
hour. She offered vague promises with 
her eyes, and refused them with her 
lips. Maurice, who was never impreg- 
nable under the fire of feminine 
artillery, was at times half in love with 
her; but his suspicions, always near 
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the surface, saved him. Sometimes he 
caught her hand and retained it over 
long; and once, when he kissed it, 
there was no rebuke. Again, when she 
sang, he would lean so close that she 
could feel his breath on her cheek, and 
her fingers would stumble into dis- 
cords. Often she would suddenly rise 
from the piano and walk swiftly from 
the room, through the halls, into the 
park, where, though he followed, he 
never could find her. One time she 
and madame returned from a walk in 
the forest, the one with high colour 
and brilliant eyes, the other impassive 
as ice. Now, all these things did not 
escape Maurice, but he could not piece 
them together with any result. So he 
climbed up on the monument and kept 
Patience company. 

On the morning of the tenth day the 
two prisoners came down to breakfast, 
wondering how much longer this house 
party was going to last. 

“George! I wish I had a pipe,” said 
Maurice. 

“So do I,” Fitzgerald echoed glumly. 
“T am tired of cigars and weary of 
those eternal cigarettes. How the 
deuce are we going to get out of this?” 

““What’s your hurry? We're having 
a good time.”’ 

‘““That’s the trouble. 
duchess !” 

“Hang her and welcome. But why 
do you complain to me and not to 
madame? Are you afraid of her? 
Does she possess, then, what is called 
tamer’s magnetism? O, my lion, if 
only you would roar a bit more at her 
and less at me!” 

“IT don’t know what she possesses ; 
but I do know that I’d give a deal to 
be out of this.” 

“Is the chambermaid idea bothering 
you?” 

“‘ No, Maurice, it is not the chamber- 
maid. I feel oppressed by something 
which I cannot define.” 

““Maybe you are not used to tokay 
forty years old?” 


Hang the 


“* Wine has nothing to do with it.” 
He was so serious that Maurice 
dropped his jesting tone. “ By the 


way,’ he said, “do you sleep 
soundly ?” 
“No. Each night I am awakened 


by the noise of a horse entering the 
courtyard.” 

“So am I. Moreover, madame 
seems to be troubled with the same 
sleeplessness.” 

“* Madame?” 

“Yes. She is so troubled with 
sleeplessness that nothing will quiet 
her but the sight of the man who rides 
the horse; all of which is to say that a 
courier arrives each night with dis- 
patches from Bleiberg. Now, to tell 
the truth, the courier does not keep me 
half so much awake as the thought of 
who is eating three meals a day at the 
end of the east corridor on the third 
floor. But there are madame and 
the countess; we have kept them 


“waiting.” 


“Good - morning,” said madame, 
smiling as they came up, “and how 
have you slept ?”’ 

“* Nothing wakes me but the roll of a 
drum or thunder,” answered Fitzgerald 
diffidently. 

“TI dream of horses,’”’ said Maurice 
carelessly. 

“ Bon jour, M. le Capitaine!” cried 
the countess. Then she added witha 
light laugh: ‘‘ Come, let me try you. 
Portons armes! Presentons armes !-— 
How beautifully you do it!— Par le flanc 
gauche! En evant—marche!” 

Maurice swung, clicked his heels, 
and, with a covert glance at madame, 
led the way into the dining hall, 
whistling, “‘ Behold the Sabre of My 
Father! ” 

** Ah, I do not see the colonel,” said 
Maurice; for night and day the old 
soldier had been with them. 

“He has gone to Brunnstadt,” said 
madame, “ but will return this evening.” 

The breakfast was short and merry. 
Words passed across the table that 
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Maurice 
remarked the advent of two liveried 
servants, stolid Germans by the way, 
who, as he afterwards found, did not 
understand French. 

“So the colonel has gone to Brunn- 


were as crisp as the toast. 


stadt?” said Maurice; which was a 
long way of asking why the colonel had 
gone to Brunnstadt. 

“‘ Yes,” said madame, “he has gone 
to consult madame the duchess to 
see what shall be done to you, mon- 
sieur.”” 

“To be done to me?” ignoring the 
challenge in her eyes. 

“Yes. You must not forget that you 
promised me your sword, and I have 
taken the liberty of presenting it to her 
highness.” 

‘“‘T remember nothing about promis- 
ing my sword,” said Maurice, gazing 
ceiling-ward. 

‘What ! 
vation ?” 

“‘No,madame. I remember my words 
only too well. I said that I loved ad- 
venture (thoughtless youth that I was!) 
and that I was easy to be found. Which 
is all true, and part proved, since I am 
here.” 

** Still, the uniform fits you exceed- 
ingly well. The hussars hold a high 
place at court.” 

‘*Madame,” replied he pleasantly, ‘ I 
appreciate the honour, but at present 
my sword and fealty are sworn to my 
own country. And besides, I have no 
desire to take part in the petty squabble 
between this country and the kingdom.” 

The forecast of a storm lay in 
madame’s grey eyes. 

“Eh? You wish to placate me, 
madame ?” thought Maurice. 

“He is right, madame,” interposed 
the countess. “ But away with politics ! 
It spoils all it touches.” 

‘‘And away with the duchess, too,” 
put in Fitzgerald, reaching for a bunch 
of yellow grapes. ‘‘With all due 
respect to your cause and _ beliefs, 
madame, the duchess, your mistress, is 


There was a mental reser- 
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a bugbear to me. The very sound of the 
title arouses in my heart all that is 
antagonistic.” 

“You have not seen her highness, 
monsieur,” said madame, quietly. 
“Perhaps she is all that is desirable. 
She is known to be rich, her will is 
paramount toall others. When she sets 
her heart ona thing she leaves no stone 
unturned till she procures it. And, 
countess, do they not say of her that 
she possesses something—an attribute 
more dangerous than beauty—fascina- 
tion?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

‘‘ Madamethe duchess,” said Maurice, 
drily, ‘‘ has a staunch advocate in you, 
madame.” 

“ It is not unnatural.” 

“ At any rate,” said Fitzgerald, “ she 
is mine enemy.” 

‘* Love your enemies, says the book,” 
was the interposition of the countess, 
who stole a sly glance at Maurice which 
he did not see. 

“That would not be difficult—in 
some cases,” replied the Englishman. 

“ Ah, come,” thought Maurice, “‘ my 
friend is beginning to pick up his 
lines.” Aloud he said, “ Madame, will 
you confer a favour on me by permitting 
me to inform my superior in Vienna of 
my whereabouts? ” 

“No, monsieur: prisoners are not 
allowed to communicate with the 
outside world. Are you not enjoying 
yourself? Is not everything being done 
for your material comfort? What 
complaint have you to offer ?” 

“A gilded cage is no less a 
cage.” ‘ 

“It is but temporary. The duchess 
has commanded that you be held till it 
is her pleasure to come to the chateau. 
O, monsieur, where is your gallantry ? 
Here the countess and I have done so 
much to amuse you, and you speak of a 
gilded cage!” 

“Pretty bird! pretty bird!” said 
Maurice, in a piping voice, “will it 
have some caraway ?” 
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Madame laughed. “ Well, I hear 
the grooms leading the horses under 
the porte cochere. Go, then, for the 
morning ride. I am_ sorry that I 
cannot accompany you this morning. 
I have some letters to write.” 

Fitzgerald curled his moustache. 
‘ I'll forswear the ride myself. I was 
reading a good book last night, and I’ll 
finish it now, and keep madame com- 


pany.” 

Madame ttrifled with the _ toast 
crumbs. Fitzgerald’s profound dis- 
simulation caused a smile to cross 


Maurice’s lips. 

*“Come, countess,” said Maurice, 
gaily, “we'll take the ride together, 
since madame has to write and my 
lord to read.” 

‘* Five minutes till I dress,” replied 
the countess, and she sped away. 

‘* What a beautiful girl!” said ma- 
dame, fondly. ‘‘ Poor dear! Her life 
has not been a bed of roses.”’ 


‘*No?” said Maurice, while Fitz-. 
gerald raised his eyebrows inquir- 
ingly. 

‘““No. She was formerly a maid of 


honour to her highness. She made an 
unhappy marriage.” 

‘‘ And where is the count?” asked 
Fitzgerald in surprise. He shot a 
glance of dismay at Maurice, who, 
translating it, smiled. 

‘* He is dead.” 

Fitzgerald looked relieved. 

“What a fine thing it is,” said 
Maurice, rising, “‘to be a man and 
wed where and how you will!” He 
then withdrew to the main hall to don 
his capand spurs. As he stooped to 
strap his spurs, he saw a sheet of 
paper, crinkled by recent dampness, 
lying on the floor. He picked it up 
and read it. _ 

“The plan you suggest is worthy of 
you, madame. The Englishman is 
fair game, being a common enemy. 
Let us gain our ends through the 





heart, since his purse is impregnable to 
assaults. 


And the countess ? 


Why 
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not the pantrymaid, since the other is 
an American? They lack discrimina- 
tion. The king grows weaker every 
day. Nothing was found in the Eng- 
lishman’s rooms. I fear that the 
consols are in the safe at the British 
legation. As usual, a courier will 
arrive each night.—B.” 

“* Why— not — the — pantrymaid ? ” 
Maurice ‘drawled. ‘‘ That is flippant.” 
He read the message again. ‘ What 
plan?” Suddenly he struck his thigh. 
“‘ By George! so that is it, eh, madame? 
So that is why we are so comfortably 
lodged hete? I am in the way, and 
you bait the hook with a countess? 
Since the purse will not lead the way, 
the heart, eh? Certainly I shall tell 
my lord the Englishman all about his 
hostess when I return from the ride. 
Decidedly you are clever. Oh, how 
careless! Not even in cipher, so that he 
who reads may run. And who is B.? 
Beauvais! Something told me that 
this man had a hand in the affair. I 
remember the look he gave me. A 
traitor, too. Hang my memory, which 
seems always to forget what I wish to 
remember and remember what I wish 
to forget! Where have I met this 
man Beauvais before? Ah, the coun- 
tess!” He thrust the message into 
his breast. “‘ Evidently madame thinks 
I am worth consideration; uncom- 
monly pretty bait. Shall I let the play 
run on, or shall I tell her ?—Ah, you 
have two minutes to spare,” he said, as 
she approached. ‘‘ But you do not 
need them,” throwing a deal of admi- 
ration into his glance. 

“It does not take me long to dress— 
on: occasions.” 

“ A compliment to me?” he said. 

“If you will accept it.” 

It was an exhilarating morn, full of 
forest perfumes. Through the haze the 
mountains glittered like huge emeralds 
and amethysts. 

“What a day!” said the countess, 
as they galloped away. 

*“ Ay, for plots and war and love!” 
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‘For plots and war?” demurely. 
Her cheeks were rosy and her hair as 
yellow as the silk of corn. 

“ Well, then, for love.” He shor- 
tened his rein. ‘‘Apropos, have you 
ever been in love, countess ?” 

“1? What a question!” 

‘‘Have you?” 

‘““N—no! Let us talk of plots and 
war,’ gazing across the valley. 

“No; let us talk of love. I am in 
love, and one afflicted that way wishes 
a confidant. I appoint you mine.” 

‘* Some rosy-cheeked peasant girl?” 
laughing. 

‘‘Perhaps. Perhaps it’s only a—a 
pantrymaid,” with a sly look from the 
corner of his eyes. Evidently she had 
not heard. She was still laughing. ‘I 
nave heard of hermits falling in love 
with stars, and have laughed. Now I 
am in the same predicament. I lovea 
star 

“ Operatic ? 
Lenormand 
is in Bleiberg. 
age!” 

It was Maurice’s turn to laugh. 

‘“‘ And that is why you came to Blei- 
berg! Ah, these opera singers, had I 
my way they should be all aged and 
plain.” 

“Countess, you are pulling the bit 
too hard,” said he. ‘I noticed yester- 
day that your horse has a very tender 
mouth.” 

“Thank you.” She slacked the 
rein. ‘‘ He was going too close to the 
ditch. You were saying—” 

‘“No, it was you who were saying 
that all actresses should be aged and 
plain. But it is not Mile. Lenor- 
mand, it is not the peasant, nor the 
pantrymaid.” 

This time she looked up quickly. 

‘The woman I love is too far away, 
so I am going to give up thinking of 
her. Countess, I made a peculiar dis- 
covery this morning.” 

“A discovery, monsieur ? What was 
"Fees 





To be sure! Mlle. 
of the Royal Vienna 
How she keeps her 
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“Do you see that fork in the road, a 
mile away ? When we reach and turn 
I'll tell you what it was. If I told yo 
now it might spoil the ride. What a 
day, truly! How clear everything is! 
And the air is like wine.” He drew in 
deep breaths. 

“Let us hurry and reach the fork in 
the road; my curiosity is stifling me.” 

Maurice did not laugh as she ex- 
pected he would. As she observed the 
thoughtful frown between his brows, a 
shiver of dread ran through her. It 
did not take long to cover the inter- 
vening mile. They turned, and the 
horses fell into a quick step. 

“ Now, monsieur, please !” 

After ail But he quelled the 
gentle tremor in his heart. A month 
ago, had he known her, he might now 
have told her altogether a different 
story. He could see that she had not 
the slightest inkling of what was to 
come (for he had determined to tell 
her); and he vaguely wondered if he 
should bring humiliation to the dainty 
creature. It would be like nicking a 
porcelain cup. Her brows were arched 
inquisitively and her lips puckered. 

He had had a narrow escape. He 
drew the message from his breast, 
leaned across and handed it to her. 

** Why, what is this, monsieur ?” 

** Read it and see.” And he busied 
himself with the tangled mane of his 
horse. When they had ridden several 
yards, he heard her voice. 

** Here, monsieur.” The hand was 
extended, but the face was averted. 

‘Countess, you are too charming a 
woman to lend yourself to such 
schemes.”’ 

There was no reply. 

“ Did you not volunteer to make me 
fall in love with you to keep.me from 
interfering with madame’s plans?” 
It was brutal, but he was compelled 
to say it. 

Silence. 

“Did you 


not?” he persisted. 


“When one writes such messages as 
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these one should use an_ intricate 
cipher. Had I been else than a pri- 
soner, what I have done would not be 
the act of a gentleman. But I ama 
prisoner ; I must defend myself. To 
rob a man through his love! And 
such a man! He is a very infant in 
the hands of a woman. He has been 
a soldier all his life. All women to 
him are little less than angels; he 
knows nothing of their treachery, 
their deceit, their false smiles. It will 
be an easy victory, or rather it would 
have been, for I shall do my best to 
prevent it. Madame is not unknown 
to me; I have been waiting to see 
what meant this peculiar house 
party. Perhaps I am now too late. 
Madame distrusts me. I dare say she 
has her reasons. She went to you. You 
were to occupy me. I was young. I 
liked the society of women, I was gay 
and careless. She has decked me” out 
as one would deck a monkey (and 


doubtless she calls me one behind my . 


back), and has offered me a sword to 
play with. In America, when a man 
puts a sword in his hand, it is to kill 
somebody. Here—ay, all over the 
continent, for that matter—swords are 
baubles for young nobles, used to slash 
each other in love affairs. ‘ 1 respect 
and admire you; had I not done so, I 
should not have spoken. Countess, be 
frank with me, as frank as I have 
been with you; have I not guessed 
rightly?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” her head bowed 
and her cheeks white. ‘“ Yes, yes! it 
was a miserable game. But I love 
madame; I would sacrifice my pride 
and my heart for her if need be.” 

“I can believe that.” 

“ And believe me when I say that the 
moment I saw you I knew that my 
conduct was going to be detestable. 
But I had given my promise. A woman 
has but little to offer to her country ; I 
have offered my pride, and I am a 
proud woman, monsieur. I am 
ashamed. I am glad that you spoke, 
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for it was becoming unbearable to 
throw myself ata man whose heart I 
knew instinctively to be elsewhere.” 
She raised her eyes, which were filled 


with a strange lustre. ‘* Will you for- 
give me, monsieur ? ” 

“With all my heart. For now | 
know that we shall be friends. You 
will be relieved of an odious part ; for 
you are too handsome not to have in 
keeping some other heart besides your 
own.” 

He then began gaily to describe some 
of his humorous adventures, and con- 
tinued in this vein till they arrived once 
more at the chateau. Sometimes the 
countess laughed, but he could see that 
her sprightliness was gone. When 
they came under the porte-cochere he 
sprang from his horse and assisted her 
to dismount ; and he did not relinquish 
her hand till he had given it a friendly 
pressure. She stood motionless on the 
steps, centred a look on him which he 
failed to interpret, then ran swiftly into 
the hall, thence to’ her room, the door 
of which she bolted. 

“It would not be difficult,” he 
mused, communing to the thought 
which had come to him. “ It would 
be something real, and not a chimera.” 

He turned over the horses to the 
grooms, and went in search of Fitz- 
gerald to inform him of his discovery ; 
but the Englishman was nowhere to be 
found. Neither was madame. Being 
thirsty, he proceeded into the dining 
hall. Fadette, the maid, was laying 
the silver. 

“Ah, the ‘pantry maid,” he 
thought. ‘ Good-day, Fadette.” 

“Does monsieur wish for -some- 
thing ?” 

“ A glass of water. Thanks!” 

She retreated and kept her eyes 
lowered. 

“Fadette, you are charming. Has 
anyone ever told you that ?” 

“Oh, monsieur!” blushing. 

“Have they?” lessening the dis- 
tance between them. 
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“ Sometimes,” faintly. She could 
not withstand his glance, so she retired 
a few more steps, only to find herself 
up with the wall. 

With a laugh he sprang forward and 
caught her face between his hands and 
imprinted a kiss on her left cheek this 
time. Suddenly she wrenched herself 
loose, uttered a frightened cry, and fled 
down the pantryway. 

* What’s the matter with the girl ?” 
he muttered aloud. ‘‘I wanted to ask 
her some questions.” 

‘‘ Ask them of me, monsieur,” said a 
voice from the doorway. 

Maurice wheeled. It was madame, 
but her face expressed nothing. He 
saw that he had been caught. The 
humour of the situation got the better 
of him, and he laughed. Madame 
ignored this unseemly hilarity. 

“Monsieur, is this the way you return 
my kindness ?” 

“Permit me to apologise. As to 
your kindness, I have just discovered 
that it is of amost dangerous quality.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“IT mean that I could not kiss 
madame la comtesse with the same 
sense of security as I could the—the 
pantry maid,” bowing. 

Just now madame’s face expressed a 
good deaJ. ‘Of what are you talk- 
ing ?”’ advancing a step. 

‘*T had in mind what our friend, Col. 
Beauvais, remarked in his_ recent 
despatch: I know no discrimination. 
The fact is, I do. I found the despatch 
onthe floor this morning. Allow me 
to return it to you. I have kept silent, 
madame, because I did not know how 
to act.” 

“You have dared—?” her lips 
pressed and her eyes thundrous. 

“To read it? Ay. I am a pri- 
soner; it was in self-defence. Madame, 
you do me great honour. A countess! 
What consideration to the indiscrimi- 
nate! Au revoir, then, till luncheon;” 
and he left the room whistling— 

Voici le sabre de mon pere ! 





XI. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


At no time during the afternoon did 
Maurice find the opportunity to speak 
privately to Fitzgerald. Madame hov- 
ered about, chatting, smiling and hum- 
ming snatches of song. She seemed to 
have formed a sudden attachment for 
Maurice ; that is to say, she could not 
bear to lose sight of him, not for the 
briefest moment. He swallowed his 
chagrin, for he could not but confess 
that it was sugar-coated. Madame had 
at last considered his case, and had 
labelled him dangerous. Somehow a 
man always likes to be properly valued. 
It re-establishes his good opinion of 
himself. Well, well; however affection- 
ate madame. might be, she could 
scarcely carry it beyond the threshold 
of his chamber, and he was determined 
to retire atan early hour. But he had 
many things to learn. 

Fitzgerald was abandoned to the 
countess, who had still much colour to 
regain. From time to time the Eng- 
lishman looked over his shoulder to 
see what was going on between madame 
and his friend, and he missed half what 
the countess said to him. 

“Come,” thought Maurice, “it is 
time I made a play.” 

The blackberries were ripe along the 
stone walls which surrounded the 
chateau. Maurice wandered here and 
there, plucking what fruit he could find. 
Now and then he would offer a branch 
to madame. At length, as though by 
previous arrangement with madame, 
the countess led Fitzgerald around to 
the other side of the chateau, so that 
madame and Maurice were alone. 
Immediately the smile, which had 
rested on madame’s lips, vanished. 
Her companion was gazing mountain- 
ward, and cogitating. How fared those 
in Bleiberg ? 

“What a_ beautiful world it is! 
said a low, soft voice close to his 
ear. 


” 
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Maurice resumed his berry picking. 

‘“* What exquisite tints in the skies!” 
went on the voice; “‘ what matchless 
colour in the forests ! ” 

Maurice plucked a berry, ate it, and 
smacked his lips. It was a good 
berry. 

“ But what a terrible thing it would 
be if one should die suddenly, or be 
thrown into a windowless dungeon, 
shut out from all these splendid 
reaches.” 

Maurice plucked another berry, but 
he did not eat it. Instinctively he 
turned—and met a pair of eyes as hard 
and cold and gray as new steel. 


‘“* That,” said he, ‘‘sounds like a 
threat.” 

** And if it were, monsieur; and if it 
were ?”’ 


“If it were, I should say that you 
had discovered that I know too much. 
I suspected from the first; the picture 
merely confirmed my suspicions. I see 
now that it was thoughtless in me not 
to have told my friend ; but it is not too 
late.”’ 

‘‘And why, I ask, have I not sup- 
pressed you ere this?” 

“Till to-day, madame, you ‘had not 
given me your particular considera- 
tion.” Then, as if the conversation 
was not interesting him, he returned to 
the berries. ‘‘ There’s a fine one there. 
It’s a little high; but then!” He tip- 
toed, drew the branch from the wall, 
and snatched the luscious fruit. 
ot} hs 

‘* Monsieur, attend to me; the berries 
can wait.” 

‘* Madame, the life of a good black- 
berry is short.” 

“ To begin with, you say that I did 
not show you consideration. Few 
princes have been shown like con- 
sideration.” 

“IT was wrong. It is not every man 
who has a countess—and a pretty one, 
too !—thrown at his head.” 

Madame was temporarily silenced by 
this retort; it upset her calculations. 


She scrutinized the clean, smooth face, 
and she saw lines which had hitherto 
escaped her notice. She was at last 
convinced that she had to contend with 
a man, a man who had dealt both with 
men and women. How deep was he ? 
Could honours, such as she could give, 
and money plumb the depths?” . 

He was an American. She smiled the 
smile of duplicity. 

“* Monsieur,” she said, “‘ do you lack 
wealth ?” 

“Yes, I lack it; 
say that I desire it.” 

“Perhaps it is honours you desire ? ” 

*‘ Honours ? To what greater honour 
may I aspire than that which is written 
in my passports ? ” 

*“What is written 
ports?” 

“That Iam a citizen of the United 
States of America. It would not be 
good taste in me to accept honours 
save those which my country may 


but that is not to 


in your pass- 


‘choose to confer.” 


Again madame found her foil turned 
aside. She began to lose patience. 
Her boot patted the sod. ‘‘ Monsieur, 
since the countess is not high enough, 
since gold and honours have no charm, 
listen.” 

“T am listening, madame.” 

“‘T permit you to witness the comic 
opera, but I shall allow no rrompting 
from outsiders.” 

““ Madame, do you expect me to sit 
calmly by and see my friend made a 
fool?”” He spoke warmly and his 
eyes remained steadfast. 

“Certainly that is what you shall 
do,” coldly. 

“Madame, you are a_ beautiful 
woman ; Heaven has endowed you with 
something more than beauty. Is it 
possible that the gods forgot to mix 
conscience in the mould?” 

“Conscience? Royalty knows none.” 

‘“‘Ah, madame, wait till you are 
royal.” 

“« Take care. 
anger.” 


You have not felt my 
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“‘T would rather that than your 
love.” 

She marvelled at her patience. 

“If you have no_ conscience, 
madame, I have. I shall warn him. 
You shall not dishonour him if I can 
prevent it. You wish to win his love, 
and you have gauged the possibilities 
of it so accurately that you know you 
will have but to ask, be it his honour or 
his life. A far finer thing it would be 
for you to win your crown at the point 
of the sword. There would be a little 
glory in it then. But even then the 
world would laugh at you. For you 
would be waging war against a lonely 
woman, a paralytic king, a prelate who 
is a man of peace. What resistance 
could these three offer? But to gain 
your ends by treachery and deceit, to 
rob a man of his brains and heart, 
laughing the while in your sleeve; to 
break his life and make him curse all 
women, from Eve to you and the 
mother who bore him! Ah, madame, 
let me plead with you. Give him his 
liberty. Let him go back and com- 
plete the task imposed on him. Do 
not break his life, for life is more than 
a crown; do not compel him to sully 
his honour, for honour is more than 
life. Your cause is just, I will admit, 
but do not. tarnish it by such detest- 
able means. ‘Tis true that a crown to 
me signifies nothing, but life and 
honour are common to us both. With 
all his strength and courage, my friend 
is helpless. All his life he has been 
without the society of women. If he 
should love you—God help him! His 
love would be without calculation, 
without reason, blind and _ furious. 
Madame, do not destroy him.” 

Sometimes, in the passing, we are 
stopped by the sound of a voice. It is 
not the words it utters, nor the range 
nor tone. It is something indefinable, 
and, though we cannot analyse it, we 
are willing to follow wherever it leads. 
Such a voice Maurice possessed, though 
he was totally ignorant of its power. 
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But madame, as she listened, felt its 
magic influence, and for a moment the 
spell rendered her mute. 

*‘ Monsieur, you have missed your 
vocation ; you plead well, indeed. 
Unfortunately, I cannot hear; my ears 
are of wax. No, no! I have nourished 
these projects too long; they are a 
part of me. Laughed at, you say? 
Have I not been from one end of the 
continent to the other?” passionately. 
“It is my turn now, and woe to those 
who have dared to laugh. I shall 
sweep all obstacles away; nothing 
shall stop me. Mine the crown is, and 
mine it shall be. I ama woman, and 
I wished to avoid bloodshed. But not 
even that shall stay me; not even 
love!’’ Her bosom heaved, her hands 
were clenched, and her grey eyes 
flashed like troubled waters in the sun- 
light. 

“ Madame, if you love him—” 

“ Well?” proudly. 

“No. I am wrong. If you loved 
him you would prize above all else this 
honour of which you intend to rob 
him.” 

“I brought you here not to discuss 
whether I am right or wrong. Look 
about you.” 

Maurice was somewhat troubled to 
discover several troopers lounging 
about just out of earshot. And they 
were so arranged as to prevent egress 
from the park. He looked thought- 
fully at the wali. It was eight feet in 
height. 

Madame saw the look, and said, 
** Corporal !” 

There was a noise on the other side 
of the wall, and presently a head 
bobbed up. 

*‘ Madame? ”’ inquired the head. 

“Nothing. I wished to know if you 
were at your post.” She turned to 
Maurice, who was puzzled to know 
what all this was preamble to. 
“Monsieur Carewe, I never forget 
details. I had an idea that when 
I submitted my proposals to you 
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you might be tempted to break your 
parole.” 

Maurice gnawed his lip. 
madame.” 

“ There are only two. If you do not 
promise here and now in no way to 
interfere with my plans, these troopers 
will convey you to Brunnstadt, where 
you will be kept in confinement till 
the successor to the throne is decided 
one way or the other. The other 
proposal is, if you promise—and I 
have faith in your word—matters will 
continue the same as at _ present. 
Choose, monsieur. Which is it to be ?”’ 

The devil gleamed in his eyes. He 
remained silent. 

“Well! Well!” impatiently. 

“‘T accept the alternative,” with bad 
grace. “If I made a dash—” 

“You would be shot; those were my 
orders.” 

“‘ And if I went to prison—” 

“You would miss what you call the 
comic opera, but which to me is all 
there is in life. You say that I have 
read your friend well. That is true. 
Do you think that it is easy for me to 
lessen myself in my own eyes? No 
woman lives who is prouder than I. 
Remember, you are not to hint at what 
I propose to do, nor who I am. See! 
It is all because you read something 
which was not intended for your eyes. 
Be my friend, or be my enemy, it is a 
matter ‘of indifference to me. You 
have only yourself to blame. Had 
you gone about your business and not 
intruded where you were not wanted, 
neither you nor your friend would be 
here. No interference from you, mon- 
sieur; that is the understanding.” She 
raised her hand and made a sign, and 
the troopers took themselves off. ‘‘ Now 
you may go—to the countess, if you 
wish : though I dare say that she will 
not find you in the best of tempers.” 

‘“‘ | dare say she wont,” said Maurice. 


** Proceed, 


Fitzgerald sat by a window in the 


music room. He had resurrected from 


no one knew where, a clay with a 
broken stem. There was a thoughtful 
cast to his countenance, and he puffed 
away, blissfully unconscious of (or in- 
different to) the close proximity of the 
velvet curtains. A thrifty housewife, 
could she have seen the smoke rise and 
curl and lose itself inthe folds above, 
would have experienced the ecstacy of 
anxiety and perturbation. But there 
was no thrifty housewife at the Red 
Chateau, nothing but dreams of conquest 
and revenge. 

Twilight was gathering about, soft- 
footed and shadowful. Long reaches 
of violet and vermilion clouds pressed 
thickly on the western line of hills. 
The mists began to rise, changing, 
chameleon-like, from opal to sapphire. 
The fantastic melodies of wandering 
gipsy songs went throbbing through 
the room; rollicking gavottes. Hun- 
garian dances, low and slumbrous noc- 
turnes. As the music grew sadder and 


.dreamier, the smoker moved uneasily. 


Somehow, it gripped his heart; and the 
long years of loneliness returned and 
overwhelmed him. They marshalled 
past, 13 in all; and there were glimpses 
of deserts, snowcapped mountains, 
men moving in the blurr of smoke, long 
watches in the night. Thirteen years 
in God-forsaken outposts, with never a 
sight of a woman's face, the music of 
her voice, the swish of her gown, nor 
the touch of the spell which radiates 
from her presence. He had never made 
friends. Others had come up to him 
and passed him, and had gone to the 
cities, leaving him to bear the brunt of 
the cold, the heat, the watchfulness. 
He had made his bed; he was too 
much his father’s son to whine because 
it was hard. Often he used to think 
how a few words, from a pride humbled, 
would have feathered his bed. But the 
words never came, nor was the pride 
ever humbled. Out of all the 13 
years he could remember only six 
months of pleasure. He had _ been 
transferred temporarily to Calcutta, 
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where his colonel, who had received 
secret information concerning him, had 
treated him like a gentleman, and had 
employed him as regimental interpreter, 
for he spoke French and German anda 
smattering of Indian tongues. During 
his lonely hours he had studied, for he 
knew that some day he would be called 
upon to administer to a vast fortune. 
: He laid the pipe on the sill, 
rested his elbows beside it, and dropped 
his chin in his hands. What a fool he 
had been to waste the best years of his 
life. His father would have opened to 
him a boundless career ; he would have 
seen the world under the guidance of a 
master hand. And here he was, to-day 
the possessor of millions, a beggar in 
friends, no niche to fili, a wanderer 
from place to place. The old pile in 
England, he never wished to see it 
again; the memories which it would 
arouse would be too bitter. . 
The shade of Beethoven touched him 
as it passed; Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin. But he was thinking only of 
his loneliness, and the marvellous touch 
of the hands which evoked the great 
spirits was lost to him. 

Maurice was seated in one of the 
gloomy corners. He had still much 
good humour to recover. He pulled 
at his lips, and wondered from time to 
time what was going on in Fitzgerald’s 
head. Poor devil! he thought; could 
he resist this woman whose accom- 
plishments were so varied that at one 
moment she could overthrow a throne 
and at the next play Phyllis to some 
strolling Corydon? Since he himself, 
who knew her, could entertain for her 
nothing but admiration, what hope 
was there for the Englishman? What 
a woman! She savoured of 300 years 
off. To plan by herself, to arrange 
the minutest detail, and above all to 
wait patiently! Patience has never 
been the attribute of a woman of power ; 
madame possessed both patience and 
power. 

The countess was seated in another 
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dark corner. Suddenly she rose and 
said, in a voice blended with great 
trouble and impatience: “ For pity’s 
sake, madame, cease those dirges! Play 
something lively; I am sad.” 

The music stopped, but presently 
began again. Maurice leaned forward. 
Madame was playing Chopin’s polo- 
naise. He laughed silently. He was 
in madame’s thoughts. It struck him, 
however, that the notes had a defiant 
ring. 

“Lights!” called madame, 
from the stool. 

Immediately a servant entered with 
candles and retired. Maurice, when 
his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
light, scanned the three faces. 
Madame’s was radiant, Fitzgerald’s 
was a mixture—a comical mixture—of 
content and enjoyment, but the 
countess’ was as colourless as the wax 
in the candlesticks. He asked himself 
what other task she had to perform 
that she should take so long to recover 
her roses. Had the knowledge of her 
recent humiliation been too much for 
her ? 

She was speaking to him. ‘ Mon- 
sieur, will you walk with me in the 
park? I am faint.” 

“Are you ill, countess?” asked 
madame, coming up and placing her 
hand under the soft round chin of the 
other, and striving to read her eyes. 

*“ Not. so ill, madame, that a breath 
of fresh air will not revive me.’””’ When 
they had gained the park, the countess 
said to Maurice: “ Monsieur, I have 
brought you here to tell you some- 
thing. I fear that your friend is lost, 
for you can do nothing.” 

“ Not even if I break my word ?” he 
asked. 

“It would be no good.” 

“ Why?” 

“It is too late,” lowly. “I have 
been madame’s understudy too long 
not to read. Forgive me. I was to 
keep you apart; I have doneso. The 
evil cannot now be repaired. Your 
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hope is that madame has not fully con- 
sidered his pride.” 

“ Has she any regard for him ?” 

‘“* Sentiment ?—love?” She uttered 
a short, incredulous laugh, ‘“ Madame 
has brain, not heart. Could a woman 
with a heart plan as she plans?” 

“ Well, let us not talk of plots and 
plans; let us talk of——” 

“‘Monsieur, do not be unkind. I 
have asked your forgiveness. Let us 
not talk ; let us be silent and listen to 
the night,” and she leaned over the 
terrace balustrade. 

Maurice floated. As he leaned beside 
her a strand of perfumed hair blew 
across his nostrils. . . . The princess 
was at best a dream. It was not likely 
that he ever would speak to her again. 
The princess was a poem, unlettered 
and unrhymed. But here, close to him, 
was a bit of beautiful material prose. 
The hair again blew out toward him, 
and he moved his lips. She heard the 
vague sound and lifted her head. 

Far away came the call of thesentry; 
a horse whinneyed in the stables. 
There was in the air the odour of an 
approaching storm. 

XII 
WHOM THE GODS DESTROY 
FEW OTHERS 

Some time passed before Fitzgerald 
became aware of Maurice’s departure. 
When he saw that he and madame 
were alone, he said nothing, but pulled 
all the quicker at his clay. He won- 
dered at the desire which suddenly 
manifested itself. Fly? Why should 
he fly ? The beat of his pulse answered 
him. .. . What a fine thing it was to 
feel the presence of a woman about—a 
woman like this! What a fine thing 
always to experience the content de- 
rived from her nearness! He looked 
into his heart; there was no animosity; 
there was nothing at all but a sense of 
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gratefulness. In the dreary picture of 
his life there was now an _ illumined 


He had ceased to blame her; 
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she was doing for her country what he, 
did necessity so will, would do for his. 
And after all, he could not war against 
a woman, a woman like this. His 
innate chivalry was too deep-rooted. 
How soft her voice was, and the colour 
of her hair and eyes followed him night 
and day. Once, he had been on the 
verge of sounding Maurice in regard to 
madame. Maurice was so learned in 
femininities; but this would have been 
an acknowledgment of his ignorance, 
and pride closed his mouth. It was a!l 
impossible, but then, why should he 
return to his loneliness without at- 
tempting to find some one to share it 
with him? The king was safe; his 
duty was as good as done; his con- 
science was at ease in that direction. 
He needed not love, he thought, so 
much as sympathy. Sympathy. 
He turned over the word in his mind 
asa gem merchant turns over in his 
hand a precious jewel. Sympathy; it 
was the key to all he desired ; 
sympathy. There was nothing but ash 
in the bowl of his pipe, but he con- 
tinued to puff. 

Madame was seated at the piano 
again, idly. thrumming soft minor 
chords. She was waiting for him to 
speak ; she wanted to test his voice, to 
know and measure its emotion. At 
times she turned her head and shot a 
sly glance at him as he sat there 
musing. There was a wrinkle of con- 
tempt and amusement lurking at the 
corners of her eyes. Had Maurice 
been there he would have seen it. 
Fitzgerald might have gazed into those 
eyes till doomsday, and never seen else 
than their grey fathoms. Minute after 
minute passed, still he did not speak ; 
and madame was forced to break the 
monotony. She was not sure that 
the countess could hold the other very 
long. 

‘‘Of what are you thinking, mon- 
sieur ?”’ she asked in a soft key. 

He started, looked up, and laid the 
pipe on the sill. ‘‘ Frankly, I was 
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thinking that nothing can be gained by 


keeping us prisoners here.”” He told 
the lie rather diffidently. 
“Not even forgiveness?” The lids 


of the grey eyes drooped and the music 
ceased. 

‘“‘ Forgiveness ? Oh, there is nothing 
to forgive you; it is only your mistress 
I cannot forgive. On the contrary, 
there is much to thank you for.” 

“Still, whatever I do or have done is 
merely in accordance with her highness’ 
wishes.” 

He moved uneasily. 
not yours.” 

“Yes; the heart of Madame Amer- 
bach is supine to the brain of madame 
the duchess.” She rose and moved 
silently to the window and peered out. 
He thought her to be star-gazing ; but 
she wasn’t. She was endeavouring to 
see where Maurice and the countess 
were. 

‘“* Madame, shall I tell you a secret?” 

“A secret. Tell me,” sitting in the 
chair next to his. 

‘This has been the pleasantest week 
! have known in 13 years.” 

“‘Then you forgive me!” Madame 
was not only mistress of music but of 
tones. 

“‘ Yes.” 

And then,,out of the fulness of his 
lonely heart, he told her all about his 
life, its emptiness, its deserts, its long- 
ings. Each sentence was a knife 
placed in her hands, and as she con- 
templated his honest face which could 
conceal nothing, his earnest eyes which 
could hide nothing, madame _ was 
conscious of a vague distrust of herself. 
If only he had offered to fight, she 
thought. But he had not; instead, he 
was giving to her all his weapons of 
defence. 

“Ah, monsieur, you do wrong to 
forgive me! ” impulsively. 

He smiled. 

‘““Why should you be friendly to me 
when I represent all that is antagon- 
istic to you?” 


** It is her will, 
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“ To me you represent only a beauti- 
ful woman.” 

“‘Ah; you have been taking lessons 
of your friend.” 

“He is a good teacher. He is one 
of those men whom I admire. Women 
have never mastered him. He knows 
so much about them.” 

“Yes ?”’ a flicker in her eyes. - 

‘* Beneath all his banter there is a 
brave heart. He is one of those rare 
men who, having brain and heart to 
guide, follow the heart.” He picked 
up the pipe and began to play a tattoo 
on the sill. ‘As for me, I know nothing 
of women, save what I have read in 
books, and save that I have been too 
long without them.” ; 

‘* And you have gone all these years 
without knowing what it is to love?” 
To a man less guileless, this question 
would not have been in good taste. 

Fitzgerald was silent; he dared not 
venture another lie. 

“What! you are silent? Is there, 
after all, a woman somewhere in your 
life ?”” 

“Yes.” He continued to tap the 
pipe. His gaze wandered to the 
candles, strayed back to the window, 
then met hers steadfastly, so steadfastly 
that she could not resist. She was 
annoyed, but she did not show it. 

** Tell me about her.” 

“* My vocabulary is too limited. You 
would laugh at me.” 


“IT? No; love is sacred.” - She had 
boasted to Maurice that she was 
without conscience; she had only 


smothered it. ‘‘ (Come; is she beauti- 
ful ?”’ 

wh 
him. 

“Certainly she must be worthy, or 
you would not love her. She is 
rich ? ” 

‘* That does not matter; Iam.” He 
was wishing that Maurice would hurry 
back ; the desire to fly was returning. 

‘“‘ And she rejected you and sent you 
to the army?” 


These questions disturbed 
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** She has not rejected me, though I 
daresay she would, had I the presump- 
tion to ask her.” 

** A faint heart, they say—” 

“My heart is not faint; it is my 
tongue.” He rose and wandered about 
the room. Her breath was like orris, 
and went to his head like wine. 

** Monsieur,” she said, “‘ is it possible 
that you have succumbed to the charms 
of madame the countess ? ” 

He laughed. “One may admire 


exquisite bric-a-brac without loving 
2.” 
*‘ Bric-a-brac! Poor Elsa,’’ and 


madame laughed. ‘If it were the 
countess, I could aid you.” 

“ Love is not merchandise, to traffic 
with.” 

Madame’s cheeks grew warm. Some- 
times the trick of fence is beaten down 
by a tyro’s stroke. 

**Eh, bien, since it 
countess—” 

He came toward her, so swiftly that 
instinctively she rose and moved to the 
opposite side of her chair. Something 
on his face caused her to shiver. She 
had no time to analyse its meaning, 
but she knew that the shiver was not 
unmixed with fear. 

“Madame, in God's name, donot play 
with me!” he cried. 

** Monsieur, you forget yourself,” for 
the moment forgetting her part. 

** Yes, there is no self in my thoughts 
since they are all of you! You know 
that I love you. Who could resist 
you? Thirteen years? They are well 
wasted in the end to love a woman like 
you.” 

Before she could withdraw her hands 
from the top of the chair he had seized 
them. 

** Monsieur, release me.” 
gled futilely. 

“I love you.” He began to draw 
her from behind the chair. 

**Monsieur, monsieur! ” she cried, 
genuinely alarmed; “ do not forget that 
you are a gentleman.” 


is not the 


She strug- 


‘honest. 


“Tam not a gentleman now; I am 
a man who loves.” 

Madame was now aware that what 
she had roused could not be subdued 
by angry words. 

** Monsieur, you say that you love 
me; do not degrade me by forcing me 
into your arms. I ama woman, and 
weak, and you are hurting me.” 

He let go her hands, and they stood 
there, breathing deeply and quickly. 
But for her it was a respite. She had 
been too precipitate. She brought 
together the subtle forces of her mind. 
She could gain nothing by force; she 
must use cunning. To hold him at 
arm’s length, and yet to hold him, was 
her desire. She had reckoned on wax ; 
a man stood before her. And all at 
once the flutter of admiration stirred in 
her heart. She wasa soldier’s daughter, 
the daughter of a man who _ loved 
strong men. And this man was doubly 
strong because he was fearless and 
She read in his eyes that a 
moment more and he had kissed her, a 
a thing no man save her father had ever 
done. 

“Oh, monsieur,” she said, lightly, 
“ you soldiers are such forward lovers ! 
You have not even asked me if 1 love 


you.” He made a move to regain her 
hands. ‘ No, no!” darting behind the 
chair. ‘‘ You must not take my hands; 


you do not realise how strong you are. 
I am not sure that my heart responds 
to yours.” 

‘‘Tell me, what must I do?” leaning 
across the chair. 

“You must have patience. A woman 
must be wooed her own way, or not at 
all. What a whirlwind you are!” 

“TI would to heaven,” with a gesture 
indicative of despair, ‘‘ that you had 
kept me behind bars and closed doors.” 
He dropped his hands from the chair 
and sought the window, leaning his 
arms against the central frame. 

Madame had fully recovered her 
composure. She saw her way to the 
end. 
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“It is true,’ she said, ‘“‘that I do not 
love you, but it is also true that you 
are not indifferent to me. What proof 
have I that you really love me? None, 
save your declaration ; and that is not 
sufficient for a woman such as I am. 
Shall I place my life in your hands for 
better or for worse, simply because you 
say you love me?” 

“* My love does not reason, madame.” 

She passed over this stroke. “I do 
not know you; it is not less than natural 
for me to doubt you. What proof 
have I that your declaration of love is 
not a scheme to while away your cap- 
tivity at my expense? My heart is not 
one to be taken by storm. There is 
only one road to my affections; it is 
narrow. Other men have made love to 
me, but they have hesitated to enter 
upon this self-same road.” 

“* Love that demands conditions? I 
have asked none.” 

Madame blushed. ‘‘A man ofiers love; 
a woman confers it.” 

** And what is this narrow road called 
which leads to your affections? Is your 
heart a citadel ?” 

“It is called sacrifice. Those who 
dwell in my heart, which you call a 
citadel enter by that road.” 

“Sacrifice?’’ Fervour lighted his 
face again. #* Do you wish my fortune? 
It is yours. My life? It is yours. Do 
you wish me to lead the army of the 
duchess into Bleiberg? It shall be 
done. Sacrifice? I have sacrificed the 
best years of youth for nothing; my 
life has been made up of sacrifices.” 

‘“* Monsieur, if I promised to listen to 
you hereafter, if I promised a heart 
which has never known the love of 
man, if I promised lips which have 
never known the lips of any man save 
my father—’’ She moved away from 
the chair, within an arm’s length of 
him. “If I promised all these with- 


out reservation, would you aid me to 

give back to the duchess her own?” 
Instantly her arms were pinioned to 

her sides, and he had drawn her so 
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close that she could feel his heart beat 
against her own. 

“‘ Have no fear,” he said. The voice 
was unfamiliar to her ears. “I shall 
not kiss you. Let me look into your 
eyes, madame, your eyes, and read the 
lie which is written there. My fortune 
and my life are not enough. Keep your 
love, madame; I have no wish to 
purchase it. What! if I surrender my 
honour it is agreed that you surrender 
yours? A love such as mine requires 
a wife. You would have me break my 
word to the dead and to the living, and 
you expect me to believe in your 
promises! Faugh!” He pushed her 
from him, and resumed his stand by the 
window. 

The hate of a thousand ancestors 
surged into her heart, and she would 
have liked to kill him. Mistress! He 
had dared. He had dared to speak to 
her as no Other man living or dead had 
dared. And he lived. All that was 
tigerish in her soul rose to the surface ; 
only the thought of the glittering goal 
stayed the outburst. She had yet one 
weapon. A minute went by, still 
another; silence. A hand was laid 
tremblingly on his arm. 

“Forgive me! I was wrong. Love 
me, love me, if you must. Keep your 
honour ; love me without conditions. 
I—’” She stumbled into the chair, 
covered her eyes and fell to weeping. O, 
wise woman! O, cunning Delilah ! 

Fitzgerald, dumbfounded and dis- 
mayed, looked down at the beautiful 
head. He could fight angry words, 
tempests of wrath — but tears, a 
woman’s tears, the tears of the woman 
he loved ! 

“* Madame,” he said gently, “do you 
love me?” 

No answer. 

‘“‘Madame, for God’s sake, do not 
weep! Do you love me? If you love 
me—if you love me—” 

She sprang to her feet. Once again 
she experienced that shiver; again her 


,conscience stirred. 
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“I do not know,” she said. ‘But 
this I may say, your honour, which 
you hold above the price of a woman’s 
love, will be the cause of bloodshed. 
Mothers and wives and sisters will 
execrate your name, brave men will be 
sacrificed needlessly. What are the 
Osians to you? They are strangers. 
You will do for them, and uselessly, 
what you refuse to do for the woman 
you profess to love. I abhor blood- 
shed. Your honour is the offspring of 
pride and egotism. Can you not see 
the inevitable? War will be declared. 
You cannot help Leopold; but you can 
save him the degradation of being 
expelled from his throne by force of 
arms. The army of the duchess is 
true to its humblest sword. Can you 
say that for the army of the king? 
Would you witness the devastation of 
a beautiful city, by flame and sword? 
Monsieur, Austria is with us, and she 
will abide with us whichever way we 
move. Austria, monsieur, which is 
Leopold’s sponsor. And this Leopold, 
is he a man to sit upon a throne? Is 
he a king in any sense of the word ? 
Would a king submit to such ignominy 
as he submits without striking a blow ? 
Would he permit his ministers to over- 
ride him? Would he permit his army 
to murmur, his agents to blunder, his 
people to laugh at him, if he possessed 
one kingly attribute? No, no! _ If 
you were king, would you allow these 
things? No! You would silence all 
murmurs, you would disgorge your 
agents, you would throttle those who 
dared to laugh. Put yourself in the 
duchess’ place. All these beautiful 
lands are hers by right of succession ; 
is she wrong to desire them? What 
does she wish to accomplish? She 
wishes to join the kingdom and the 
duchy, and to make a great kingdom, 
as it formerly was. Do you know why 
Leopold was seated upon the throne ? 
Some day the confederation will 
decide to divide all these lands into 
titbits, and there will be no one to 


oppose them. Madame the duchess 
wishes to be strong enough to prevent 
it. And you, monsieur, are the grain 
of sand which stops all this, you and 
your pride. Not even a woman’s love 
—There. I have said it !—not even a 
woman’s love will move your sense of 
justice. Go! leave me. Since my love 
is nothing, since the sacrifice I make is 
useless, go, you are free!” And the 
tears which came into her eyes this 
time were genuine; tears of chagrin, 
vexation, and of a third sensation 
which still remained a mystery to her. 

To him, as she spoke, with her 
wonderful eyes flashing, a rich colour 
suffusing her cheeks and throat and 
temples, the dim candle light breaking 
against the ruddy hair, honour, or 
pride, whichever it was, was well worth 
the losing. He was a man; it is only 
the pope who is said to be infallible. 
His honour could not save the king. 
All she had said was true. If he held 
to his word there would be war and 
bloodshed. On the other hand, if he 
surrendered less harm would befall the 
king, and the loss of his honour—was 
it honour ?—would be well recompensed 
for the remainder of his days by the 
love of this woman. His long years of 
loneliness came back: he wavered. 
He glanced first at her, then at the 
door; one represented all that was 
desirable in the world, the other more 
loneliness coupled with unutterable 
regret. Still he wavered, and finally he 
fell. 

“ Madame, will you be my wife?” 

‘“ Yes.” And it seemed to her that 
the word came to her lips by no 
volition of hers. As she had grown 
red but a moment gone, she now grew 
correspondingly pale, and her limbs 
shook. She had irrevocably com- 
mitted herself. “No, no!” as she 
saw him start forward with outstretched 
arms, ‘‘not my lips till I am your wife ! 
Not my lips; only my hands!” 

He covered them with kisses. 

** Hush!” as she stepped back. 
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Maurice and the 
countess entered the room. Maurice 
glanced from madame to Fitzgerald 


It was. time. 


and back to madame; he frowned. 
The Englishman, who had never before 
had cause to dissemble, caught up his 
pipe and fumbled it. This act merely 
discovered his embarrassment to the 
keen eyes of his friend. He had for- 
gotten all about Maurice. What would 
he say? Maurice was something like 
a conscience to him, and his heart grew 
troubled. 

“ Madame,”’ Maurice whispered to 
the countess, “‘ I have lost all faith in 
you ; you have kept me too long under 
the stars.” 

“ Confidences ?”’ said madame, with 
a swift inquiring glance at the countess. 

“O, no,” said Maurice. ‘‘I simply 
complained that madame the countess 
had kept me too long under the stars. 
But here is Col. Mollendorf, freshly 
returned from Brunnstadt to inform you 
that the army is fully prepared for any 
emergency. Is that not true, colonel?” 
as he beheld that individual standing in 
the doorway. 

“Yes; but how the deuce—your par- 
don, ladies !—did you find that out?” 
demanded the colonel. The observation 
was true enough. 

‘**T guessed it,” was the answer. ‘ But 
there will be need of an army now. 
Come, John, the colonel, who is no 
relative of the king’s minister of police, 
has not the trick of concealing his im- 
patience. He has something important 
to say to madame, and we are in the 
way. Come along, AZneas, follow your 
faithful Achates; Thalia has a re- 
hearsal.”’ 

Fitzgerald thrust his pipe into a 
pocket. ‘* Good night, madame,’ he 
said diffidently ; “‘and the same to you, 
countess.” 

‘“* Good night, colonel,” sang out Mau- 
rice, over his shoulder, and together 
the pair climbed the stairs. 

Fitzgerald was at a loss how to begin, 
for something told him that Maurice 
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would demand an explanation, though 
the affair was none of hisconcern. He 
filled his pipe, fired it, and tramped 
about the room. Sometimes he picked 
up the end of a window curtain and felt 
it; sometimes he posed before one of 
the landscape oils. 

“You have something on your mind,” 
said Maurice, pulling off his hussar 
jacket and kicking it across the room. 

‘Madame has promised to be my 
wife.” 

** And the conditions ?”’ curtly. 

Fitzgerald pondered over the other’s 
lack of surprise. ‘‘ What would you do 
if you loved a woman and she promised 
to be your wife?” 

‘I'd marry. her,” sitting down at the 
table. 

“What would you do in my place, 
and madame had promised to marry 
you?” puffing quickly. 

‘“‘ I’d marry her,’’ answered Maurice, 
banging his fist on the table, “even if 
all the kings and queens of Europe rose 
up against me. I would marry her, if 
I had to bind her hands and feet and 
carry her to the altar and force the 
priest at the point of a pistol, which, 
in all probability, is what you will have 
to do.” 

**T love her,”’ sullenly. 

‘*Do you know who she is?”’ 

“No.” 

‘* Would it make any difference ?”’ 

“No. Who is she?” 

‘* She is a woman without conscience ; 
she is a woman who, to gain her miser- 
able ends, will stop neither at falsehood, 
deceit, nor bloodshed. Do you want 
me to tell you more ? She is—”’ 

** Maurice, tell me nothing which will 
cause me to regret your friendship. I 
love her: she has promised to be my 
wife.” 

** She will ruin you.” 

‘“‘ She has already done that,”’ lacon- 
ically. 

“Do you mean to tell me—” 

“Yes! For the promise of her love 
I am dishonoured. For the privilege of 
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kissing her lips I have sold my honour. 
To call her mine, I would go through 
hell. God! do you know what it is to 
be lonely, to starve in godforsaken lands, 
to dream of women, to long for them?” 

“And the poor paralytic king ?”’ 

“ What is he to me ?” 

** And your father ?” 

‘“‘ What are my dead father’s wishes ? 
Maurice, I am mad!” 

“ You are a very sick man,” Maurice 
replied crossly. ‘‘ What’s to become of 
all these vows— ”’ 

“You are wasting your breath! Do 
you remember what Rochefoucault said 
of Madame de Longueville ?—To win 
her heart, to delight her beautiful eyes, 
I have taken up arms against the king; 
I would have done the same against the 
gods! Is she not worth it all?” with a 
gesture of his arms which sent the live 
coal of his pipe comet-like across the 
intervening space. “Is she not worth 
it all ?” 

“Who ?—Madame de Longueville ? 
I thought she was dead these two 
hundred years !” 

** Damn it, Maurice!” 


“T will, if yousayso. The situation 


is equal to a good deal of plain, honest 
damning.” 


Maurice banged. his fist 





(To be Continued.) 






** John, sit down and listen to 
I’il not sit still and see you made 

Promises? This woman will 
keep none. When she has wrung you 
dry she will fling you aside. At this 
moment she is probably laughing be- 
hind your back. You were brought 
here for this purpose. Threats and 
bribes were without effect. Love might 
accomplish what the other two had 
failed. You know little of the ways of 
the world. Do you know that this 
house party is scandalous, for. all its 
innocence? Do youknowthat madame’s 
name would be a byword were it known 
that we have been here more than a 
week, alone with two women? Who 
but a woman who feels herself above 
convention would dare offer this affront 
tosociety ? Do you know why madame 
the countess came? Company for 
madame? No; she was to play make 
love to me to keep me out of the way. 
Ass that I was, I never suspected till 
too late! Madame’s name is not Sylvia 
Amerbach ; it is—” 

The door opened unceremoniously 
and in walked the colonel. 

“ Your voices are rather high, gentle- 
men,” he said, calmly. He sat down 
in a vacant chair. 
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BEAUTY-SPOTS 


In the Tyrolese Mountains 
By A. De Burgh 











. INNSBRUCK 


S civilisation strides over the 
Earth, and finds its way even 


into the furthest outlying 
mountain valleys, so surely are doomed 
gradually to disappear many of the 
characteristics in manners and customs 
which have for centuries been peculiar 
to those districts. Costumes and cus- 
toms alike are modified or changed, 
and people hitherto happily content 
with their time-honoured modes and 
fashions adopt one after another the 
new ideas. We have seen with our 
own eyes Swiss peasants on their way 
to church on Sunday morning wearing 
the silk hat (chimney pot) and fashion- 
able but uncomfortable frock coat ! 
French hats and bonnets, too, are worn, 
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though quite unsuited to the wearers 
owing to the absence of that “ chic,” 
which alone gives them grace. 

There are, however, some countries 
where the visitor may still find a real 
rural population in a healthy conserva- 
tive content, doing in all things just as 
their grandparents or their great grand- 
parents did, rejecting every improve- 
ment or alteration as a superfluous and 
mischievous innovation. To the visitor, 
this is a new aspect, and being new, it 
is pleasant and refreshing. 

The Austrian Alpine provinces are in 
this respect, as in many others, a verit- 
able paradise, especially in the Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, and in those valleys 
which are yet without railways. 














THE IDLER 
Strange to say, there is to be found 
through this whole country, in spite of 
the great railway lines which cross 
through it in all directions, a healthy 
spirit, and the welcome extended to 
those who cannot afford “to throw 
about money” —as_ the _ proverbial 
Englishman or American is said to do 
—-is a hearty and genuine one. In this 
respect there is a striking difference 
between Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
But when the influx of traveilers into 
Tyrol has grown to the magnitude of 
that which Switzerland is experiencing, 
a change will also take place in that 
primitive region. No barriers can with- 
stand the progress of the ‘‘ Zeitgeist.” 

The Tyrolese of to-day are simple- 
minded, hardworking and pious to a 
degree. That they are somewhat 
priest-ridden cannot be denied; it is 
the natural outcome of circumstances 
as they still exist. The discipline of 
the priests is strict and unyielding, and 
the organisation of the priesthood is 
strong. There is a movement now 
going on to introduce greater breadth 
of ideas, but it has not been a success- 
ful movement so far. 

The little volume which has recently 


made such a stir in literary circles, 
“The Loveletters of ‘an English- 
woman,” hasa couple of pages devoted 


to views about Tyrol. The views are 
ofa girl who at least is an observer. 
She writes :— 
** Hereabouts 
nearly always contain a_ crucifix, 
whereas in Italy that was rare—the 
Virgin and Child being the most com- 
mon. I remarked on this, which, I 
suppose, gave rise to a subsequent 
observation of the M.A.’s. ‘I think the 


the wayside shrines 





Tyrolese are a good people: they are 
not given over to Mariolatry like those 
poor priest-ridden Italians.’ I think, 


however, that they merely have that 
fundamental grace, religious simplicity, 
worshipping just what they can get, 
for yesterday I saw two dear old bodies 
going round and telling their beads 


before the bronze statues of the Maxi- 
milian tomb, King Arthur, Charles the 
Bold, etc. I suppose, by mere asso- 
ciation, a statue helps them to pray. 

‘** The national costume does look so 
nice, though not exactly beautiful. I 
like the flat black hats with long 
streamers. behind and a gold tassel, 
and the spacious apron. Blue satin is 
a favourite style, always silk or satin 
for Sunday best; one I saw of pearl- 
white brocade.” 

This is certain, that there is no 
country in which the people adhere 
more tenaciously to old habits and 
customs than Tyrol, as far as the 
peasantry are concerned, but as to 
hotels, keeping of roads and footpaths 
even in the high mountain regions, 
providing comfort for the traveller and 
tourist, the country stands in the very 
first rank. There is to-day not an 
important mountain, renowned for its 
great height, for the difficulty of its 


- climbing, for the view it affords, or 


for any other reason, which has not 
near the summit a shelter for the 
tourist. The guides are, without 
exception, entirely reliable, and their 
charges moderate. The friendly as- 
sistance one finds everywhere reminds 
one of the happiest days in Ireland, 
and during many years of the writer's 
experience he has never met with any 
rudeness or the slightest unpleasantness. 
Britons have always been much liked, 
and it has never been forgotten that 
Tyrol received the greatest help, moral 
and substantial, from England during 
her long struggle for freedom from the 
fetters Napoleon I. tried to place on 
this patriotic and loyal province. 
Perhaps one thing that should be 


especially remarked when speaking of 
the Tyrolese Alpsis that the scenery is of 


a vast and surprising variety, and that 
many of the highest and loftiest peaks 
can be ascended without risk or danger. 

It is the purpose of the present paper 


to introduce readers to a country full of 


natural beauty, health resorts, springs, 
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etc., which are so far little known, and 
make them acquainted with a people 
interesting in more than one respect. 
Tyrol contains the highest carriage- 
road in Europe, that over the pass of 
Stelvio; it is crossed by two of the 
finest and most remarkable feats of 
engineering skill—the Arlberg and 
Brenner railways. It contains some of 
the most important highways connect- 
ing Italy and Germany, but, in spite of 
all, in spite of the ‘great number of 
foreigners passing annually throughout 
their land, the Tyrolese have remained 
the same ; they have not even given up 
their superstitions, and there is hardly 
one of the thousands of ancient castles, 
be it inhabited or in ruins, which does 
not own its ghost. The belief in witches 
is still found in the distant valleys, and 
the ceremony of driving out devils is by 
no means rare. When considering 
this narrowness of mind amongst the 


lower classes, it is pleasant to observe 
the religious tolerance which prevails. 
Although ultra-Roman Catholic, there 
are various fine Protestant churches and 
large communities in existence. The 
building in Meran is the most preten- 
tious. English services are also held 
in an English church, which has been 
in existence there for some years. In 
the Tyrolese capital, Innsbruck, there 
is a permanent English chaplain, and an 
English church is about to be erected 
in one of the most fashionable and cen- 
tral streets of the town, upon a piece of 
land presented for this purpose by the 
Mayor and Corporation. 

The _ institution of ‘“ People’s 
Theatrical Performances” is kept up 
in various parts of the province; 
during the Sunday afternoons in 
Summer heroic plays are acted in a 
specially built theatre in Innsbruck. 
These plays treat generally of some 
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Tyrolese semi-historical tales, and a 
favourite time in which the action is 
laid is that of the crusades. There 
is much melodrama; the hero and 
heroine have to undergo the most 
terrible tortures before the villain gets 
his deserts and virtue triumphs. At 
the village of Brixlegg, in the Valley of 
the Inn, there are also periodical 
theatrical performances, as in many 
other hamlets; but the most renowned 
representations are those which take 
place every spring and autumn in 
Meran. The subjects chosen for these 
are episodes of the time of Andreas 
Hofer and the other patriots who, 
early in the last century, fought for 
years for their Emperor against his 
foes. The whole performance and the 
living pictures, or tableaux, compare 
favourably even with those seen every 
tenth year at Ober Ammergau. The 
background of the Meran play is 
formed by mountains and hills, and the 
old Castle of Tyrol crowning one of the 
latter, which naturally makes the per- 
formance more realistic. The group- 
ings, colours, costumes’ etc. are 
artistic to a degree. 

The plays, written mostly in the 
national dialect, are the work of Herr 
Carl Wolf, a Tyrolese author of some 
renown, who is also the director of the 
whole affair. 

The Tyrolese is devoted to the chase, 
and considers his rifle as his principal 
treasure. He stalks the chamois, the 
deer, the black game, and frequently 
gets a chance even to attack a bear ; 
but his rifle serves him also in more 
serious time, for it is ever ready to defend 
his country, and the peasant cannot be 
beaten for bravery in the field of battle, 
as he has had frequently occasion to 
prove within the last century. The 
regiment recruited in the mountain 
province of Tyrol is one of riflemen on 
foot and mounted. The Tyrolese are 


splendid shots, fearless mountaineers, 
and not difficult to satisfy, their way of 
living being extremely frugal. 


One of 
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their greatest characteristics is a devoted 
love for their country, a deep-rooted 
attachment to the soil on which they 
were born. They are never happy in 
foreign lands, and if settled outside of 
their mountains, their wish and hope is 
ever that the day may not be far distant 
when they can return ‘“ home.” 

A great advantage of Tyrol is that 
it can be so easily reached by various 
routes and almost within twenty-four 
hours. It isa land of passage, holding 
as it does an important position 
between Italy and Germany on the one 
hand, and between the Western and 
Eastern Alps on the other. Through 
the possession of a part of the lake of 
Constance in the west (Vorarlberg) it 
has a waterway into the South German 
States and Switzerland ; through the 
possession of the north shore of the 
Lake of Garda, it has a similar way 
into Italy. Both these lakes, being 
amongst the largest in Europe, are 


‘very beautiful, and partly surrounded 


by the Alps, and are toa certain degree, 
mountain lakes. Bregenz, on the Lake 
of Constance, is a town quite up to 
date, and for sailing and fishing the 
lake affords the very best opportunities. 
Count Zeppelin’s air ship has its home 
on its waters. Riva, on the Lake of 
Garda, is in the midst of olive groves, 
and partakes entirely of the Southern 
character. It is most picturesquely 
situated in favour of a variety of fine 
excursions on land and water. Arco, 
the renowned Southern health. resort, 
is in its neighbourhood. 

In Southern Tyrol, south of the 
Brenner, the climate is very mild, and 
the air pure and invigorating, and 
there are some very important mineral 
springs, such, for instance, as those at 
Levico-Vetriolo, in the Valsugana, of 
arsenic-iron waters, the efficacy of 
which are well-known. Levico-Vetriolo 
is a twin health resort, being situated 
on Mount Fronte, the latter at an 
elevation of over four thousand feet 
above the sea, the former at about 
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BEAUTY SPOTS 


sixteen hundred and sixty feet, both in 
most charming districts, surrounded 
with lovely scenery, containing beautiful 
lakes. The recognised curative pro- 
perties of these wells, the exquisite 
situation of the place, the fairy-like 
woods and groves, the niildness of the 
climate; in short, the combination of 
these many advantages, have justly 
won for the locality the name of the 
‘Pearl of the Valsugana.” Another 
spring of great curative power in cases 





long ago as during the Roman occu- 
pation in the first centuries of our era. 

The lakes of South Tyrol are 
numerous, but mostly small. An 
exception to this rule is the Lake of 
Garda, which is about forty miles long, 
with a breadth of from two to twelve 
miles. The upper part, with Riva as 
its principal town, lies pent up between 
high, perpendicular mountain masses, 
whose bare sides sink sheer down into 
the blue waters. The land lying round 





LAKE OF GARDA 


of rheumatism is the’ Brennerbad, 
nearly on the summit of the Brenner 
Pass, the Gastein of Tyrol, which has 
become so popular that a new, large, 
modern hotel is now being built, which 
will be opened for next year’s season.., 
There are some smaller springs of 
more or less renown and efficacy 
dotted all over the province. There is 
certainly no country in Europe so rich 
in mineral springs as the Tyrol, many 
of them having been known and used 
in very ancient times, some even as 
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the upper shore of Lake Garda is the 
lowest in the Tyrol, and here a sub- 
tropical vegetation flourishes. Riva 
possesses such a mild climate and 
fertile soil, and is situated in the midst 
of such romantic scenery, that it may 
aptly be called the Paradise of the 
Tyrolean Alps. 

The winters are very short, and by 
no means severe; snow rarely falls, 
and never lies more than a few days. 
In summer the heat is never unbear- 
able, being tempered by the vicinity of 








THE IDLER 


the lake, and by the Ora, which blows 
during the hottest part of the day; 
the hours of sunshine, too, are short, 
on account of the mountains, which 
tower above the town, and _ behind 
which the sun disappears even in 
summer, early in the afternoon; in the 
shortest days, soon after one o'clock. 

Riva is connected by a local mountain 
railway with Mori (on the principal 
line of the Southern railway, leading 
from Trent to Italy). This little rail- 
way runs through some most beautiful 
wild scenery. It passes the extremely 
picturesque Lake of Loppio, through 
a remarkable stone desert, supposed to 
have been produced by a gigantic 
landslip, and mentioned in the “ In- 
ferno” of Dante (Canto 12, 4-9), who 
is said to have once lived in the now 
ruined Castle Lizzano, from which a 
good view of the waste is obtained. 
The railway passes Arco with its olive 
groves and old ruined castle. 

Steamers ply daily between Riva and 
Peschiera, by the eastern bank, and 
Desenzano by the western, from which 
places Verone or Meran can easily be 
reached. 

The best-known health resort is 
probably Meran. It has a season from 
September to June, and the Autumn 
and Winter are preferable on account 
of the grape cure, which shows such 
splendid effects, and the mild sunny 
winters which allow visitors to spend 
many hours in the open air. There 
are a very good theatre, concerts, and 
winter sports, which afford amusement 
to those who prefer the warmer climate 
of the south to the north without 
sacrificing the invigorating and bracing 
effects of mountain districts. Meran 
has three seasons: Spring, whey cure ; 
Autumn, grape cure; and Winter, air 
cure. Gries, near Bozen, is another 
health resort of great popularity. The 
flora in this whole district is indescrib- 
ably rich, and very noticeable is the 
enormous quantity of yellow roses 
which are here found to perfection, and 


which were introduced into Europe 
directly from China in the last century 
by the well-known English botanist, 
Fortuno, and which are known under 
the name, “Fortunes very yellow.” 
The surrounding of Meran, with its 
many castles and picturesque villages, 
makes a lovely landscape. 

The Dolomites have been so 
frequently described that we need not 
say more than that a-first-class hotel 
has been built quite in the midst of 
them, the Karersee Hotel, unsurpassed 
in its situation near the “‘ Rosengarden” 
group. 

Other remarkable Alpine hotels are 
those at Trafoi, amongst the Ortler 
mountain range, unique for wild 
romantic beauty, and affording every 
comfort of a first-class hostelry ; the 
Sulden Hotel in the same district ; the 
Penegal Hotel on the Mendel Pass; the 
Toblash Hotel and Castle Weissen- 
stein in the Pusterthal; the Grand 
Hotel at Grossensass; all centres for 
short or long excursions into the 
mountain fastnesses of the Tyrolese 
Alps. For such as care for real 
mountaineering, there are hundreds of 
splendid mountains to be climbed, and 
the Alpine clubs are always ready to 
give every assistance in their power. 

Tyrol, north of the Brenner,with the 
wide and beautiful Inn valley, affords a 
very great variety of fine scenery, and 
a few words about the capital, 
Innsbruck, may not be = amiss. 
Innsbruck during the last few years 
has become a very favourite resort of 
the English and Americans during 
Winter and Summer. It lies in the 
midst of some of the grandest scenery 
to be found in Tyrol, and is very easy 
of access. Hotel accommodations, 
suiting every purse, are first-class. 
Educational advantages are of the 
highest order, and can be made use of 
at very moderate cost. The university 
is popular, and the medical school with 
the new large hospital (perhaps the 
most modern now in_ existence), 
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Dolomites—Cimone della Pala from St. Martino. 


deserves to be better known than it is. 
English and American students would 
find there the greatest facilities for 
theoretical studies as well as _ for 
practical observations and operations. 
There are also other health resorts 
and centres for mountain excursions, 
namely, St. Anton on the Arlberg, 
splendidly situated about 4,000 feet 
above the sea; Landeck, from whence 
very interesting excursions by carriage 
or on foot can be made, over the Stelvio 
Pass and the Ortler, to Meran, or to 
the Engadine, or to the Bavarian 
highlands with the renowned royal 
castles. In the latter case Hohensch- 


wangau would prove a capital centre, 


Tableau from the Meran People’s Play. 
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and the Schwansee 
Hotel, situated in 
the midst of the 
castles and Alpine 


lakes, is a most 
agreeable hostelry 
for a short or long 
sojourn. 


Kitzbiihel, in the 
Brixen Valley, as 
well as _ Landeck, 
are also very plea- 
sant resorts for the 
winter months. 

Across the Arl- 
berg, there is besides 
Bregenz, Dornbirn, 
and Bludenz, with 
the Montafon and 
Brand Valley,which 
will make excellent 
headquarters for many splendid ex- 
cursions, especially as these as well as 
Schruns and Brand possess most com- 
fortable hotels. 

In conclusion, we beg to refer the 
readers of THE IDLER to the illustra- 
tions which we here reproduce. They 
will speak with the eloquence which 
the writer vainly tries to employ in his 
description of the Tyrol, which he 
loves with genuine enthusiasm and 
with a love founded on long experience 
of an atmosphere of air and sky and 
water, and a beauty of scenery which 
no pen can adequately express; which 
must be seen and felt to be in all its 
fulness enjoyed. 





**Hofer calls the villagers to arms.” 









HIS season in the theatrical world 
is not a brilliant one. Despite 
the strenuous efforts made by 

many of the actor-managers to give 
the playgoer a palatable bill of fare, 
the result in nearly every instance has 
been disheartening. Sir Henry Irving’s 
series of revivals at the Lyceum is not 
meeting with the encouragement he 
and his co-workers deserve. In the 
SACRAMENT OF JUDAS, as originally 
written, Mr. Forbes Robertson had a 
gem of value; but in his attempt to 
give it a more elaborate and pretentious 
setting he has failed to enhance its 
value and rather decreased the interest 
in the gem by the uninteresting network 
of ornamentation. When next Mr. 
Robertson and his charming wife appear 
before a London audience we hope it 
will be in less tedious réles. They 
have scores of admirers whose sincere 
good wishes for the success of their 
next venture go out to them. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell, too, has 
elected to withdraw MARIANA from 
the Royalty after a very limited number 
of performances. This play of Jose 
Echegaray’s, admirably adapted by 
James Monteith Graham, contains 


Players ~-- 
and Playlime 


much that is bright and witty. Some 
of the speeches, too, are beautifully 
written, and while the,story in itself is 
extremely melodramatic, the gorgeous- 
ness of the scenery and the wonderful 
costumes, and the really matchless 
acting of Mrs. Campbell, ought to 
have insured for it a more lasting 
run. 


At the Apollo Mr. Martin Harvey 
continues his splendid performance of 


“Sidney Carton.” In no othercharacter 


—‘‘ Pelleas ’’ excepted—has he had such 
opportunities for the display of his 
peculiar method—so mellow, so fascin- 
ating, so artistic. . 


The Lyric Theatre, where THE 
SILVER SLIPPER is the attraction. 
appears a bright exception to the pre- 
vailing depression. Not that the piece 
itself is particularly bright; for, ex- 
cepting the first act, it is intensely dull. 
But the opening chorus is pretty—the 
girl students in astronomy in their 
gowns of rainbow hues and wearing 
the ‘‘ mortar-board,” so long a badge 
of collegians, making a pleasing picture, 
and the merriment continues through- 
out the first portion of the entertain- 
ment. For the first time that we can 
remember Mr. Willie Edouin is amusing 
at times only. The fault is not his own 
so much as the author’s—the part gives 
him such limited opportunities. Mr. 
Dagnall, while he plays excellently as 
the serious and sincere old astronomer, 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


rather wearies by his monotony. Louis 
Bradfield’s exuberant spirits and un- 
tiring energy will please perhaps the 
majority of people. Miss Winifred 
Hare as “ Stella” looks too mature to 
be so giddy, but she sings well and 





acts with a knowledge of her craft. 
Little Miss Coralie Blythe is daintiness 


complete; while Miss Connie Ediss 


and her inimitable manner are the 
salvation of the piece. 


C. A. M. 





The Fisherman’s Prayer 
By William Hale 


ORD God, Thy sea is mighty, 
|. Lord God, our boats are small ; 
But Thy heart’s open haven 

Shall save us, each and all. 


God of the meek and lowly, 
God of the tempest-tried, 
Be with us when we struggle, 

And stand our wheel beside. 


The grit and grace, oh, give us, 
Until life’s cruise shall close, 

To batten down the hatches 
And ride out all the blows. 


And when the toil is ended, 
And when the fishing’s done, 
Grant us in Thee to anchor, 


After a voyage well run! 
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HE HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND 
ASHORE, by the Rev. G. 
Goodenough, R.N. 


Capital reading and full of informa- 
tion highly interesting to every one 
British born. It gives a full and graphic 
description of the life and training 
of the sailors from their boyhood in the 
school of ‘Greenwich Hospital,” called 
“The Navy’s Cradle,” till, as finished 
and practised sailors, they are doing 
duty in “The Flagship” of the 
Channel Squadron, or “Up _ the 
Straits” in H.M.S. Trafalgar. A vivid 
account is given of the “Fleet 
Regatta.” British people, to whom 
the sea is a natural outlet, will read 
with interest every stage of the sailor’s 
progress, his songs and amusements, 
so eminently characteristic. The writer 
evidently understands what he is 
telling, and how to tell it; and the 
interest of the book is greatly increased 
by its illustrations. 
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LYSBETH, A TALE OF THE DUTCH, 
by Rider Haggard. 


Dedicated to the memory of William 
of Nassau, called William the Silent, 
this story, written by a well-known 
hand, carries out the expectations 
cherished to the end. It isa powerful 
story, well told by a pen that seems 
inspired to describe bravery, heroism, 
fortitude, and the nobler sentiments. 
The descriptions of scenery enhance 
the interest of the tale, and work 
themselves into the human characters 
so excellently portrayed. A tale of in- 
tense interest full of a deeper meaning. 


EBEN HOLDEN, A TALE OF THE 
NORTH COUNTRY, by Irving 
Bacheller. 


This story deals with the lives of the 
hardy wood-choppers who left Vermont 
early in the last century, and faring 
forth, founded their homes in the 
Adirondack wildernesses, clearing their 
rough acres with the axe and the 
charcoal pot. Simple as children were 
the people, living as they did, far from 
the centres of life. Their amusements, 
religion, and folk-lore, told of thoughts 
of rustic simplicity, and a simplicity 
only to be found with such accompani- 
ments. It is a simple story of home 
life, full of the pathos and power ever 
associated with the human emotions, 
of love and hatred, single-hearted 
ambition, and a desire to do faithfully 
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BOOK NOTES 


and well the duties life calls for. 
Hearty good humour and simple wit 
shine in the pages. An excellent story, 
written by a pen that tires not in the 
tale it tells. A capital story. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER, by 
William Le Queux. 


A well told tale of the Diplomatic 
service, with its shrewdness, its plots, 
and counterplots. Many pceints of 
national history are well brought out. 
The tale bristles with interest, and 
serves to show that the diplomatic 
career is something more than an easy 
occupation, in which the wearing of a 
uniform and attendance at brilliant 
functions can satisfy the aspiring soul 
or are the only weariness to be endured ; 
that one of the chief duties is “ to foil 
the provocations offered to us by the 
powers who are anxious for war.” 
Beauty is pictured with no unskilful 
hand, the master passion, love, and all 
the intricacies arising therefrom, very 
cleverly analysed. Wit, humour, the 
strife of parties, diplomatic insousi- 
ance, and polished courtesy, combine 
to make this story both delightful to 
read in order to while away an hour of 
restful enjoyment, and worth reading 
as a source of information. 

WISE MEN AND A FOOL, by Coulson 
Kernahan. 


A series of papers on “‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” ‘‘ Mr. Frederick Locker 
Lampson,” “ Dr. George Macdonald,” 
“Robert Browning,” ‘“ Tennyson,” 
“Thomas Carlyle,” ‘ John Keats,” 
“Charlotte Bronté and her circle,” 
“Mrs. Browning and the Ever 
Womanly,” and “Ralph Waido 
Emerson.” Some of these have been 
re-cast and re-written. The sketches 
are the work of thought and care, 
somewhat prejudiced here and there, 
as the studies of personalities are apt 
to be, but written in a clear, incisive, 








and logical manner. They will well 
repay perusal, being also the studies 
of well-selected and generally admired 
characters. 


FRESH AND BREEZY, straight- 
forward and uncompromising, are 
many of the “ Verses, Popular and 
Humorous,” by Henry Lawson (Lon-. 
don: The Australian Book Co., 
38, West Smithfield). He asks: 


“But what's the use of writing ‘bush’ ? 
Though editors demand it, 
For city folk, and farming folk, 
Can never understand it.” 


and we answer that, so long as he can 
write such “ bush” as this, we may 
fairly say that good “bush” needs no 
whine. In this latest book of verse 
Mr. Lawson has shaken off something 
of his earlier pessimism and misan- 
thropy—and his work is the better for 
the change, though there is still room 
for a fuller vision of the bright side of 
the cloud. He seems to have been 
grieved by the suburban railway 
notice, ‘‘ Wait here for Second Class,” 
and comforts those to whom the 
legend is addressed with the thought 
that,— 


“There's a train with Death for driver, which is 
ever going past, 

And there are no class compartments, and we all 
must go at last 

To the long white jasper platform with an Eden 
in the rear; 

And there won't be any signboards, saying 
‘Second class wait here.’” 


His sympathy is stirred in behalf of 
the Spaniards fighting at odds against 
America. He says,— 


“There’s something great in the wrong that dies 
as Spaniards die for Spain. 

The foes of Spain may be kin to us who are 
English heart and soul, 

And proud of our national righteousness, and 
proud of the lands we stole; 

But we yet might pause while those brave men 
die and the death-drink pledge again— 

For the sake of the past, if you’re doomed, say I, 
may your death be a grand one, Spain.” 





The River of Pleasure 


Notes by Hallton East Sketches by W. T. Whitehead 


” ‘ “Which, or what,” I have heard men ask, “is ‘the river of 
The River Pp . ; : 
,, pleasure’?” Of course, the river of pleasure is the sylvan Thames. 
of Pleasure. ° agi ‘ 
Happy indeed are they who really know its joys and its beauty,— 
happy, but few. For of the millions who have seen parts of the river, who 
have even spent days or weeks boating on its surface or camping on its banks, 
few know more than one part of the glorious river, and most of these know but 
one phase of that one part. 
I know men who have spent years 
Ignorant , 7 ; 
- of their summer-time up the river, 
_ but who have never taken a “‘ penny 
steamer” from Greenwich to Fulham in the 
hour before sunset. Yet there are few prospects 
in this beautiful old world of ours so charming, 
or so weirdly grand (accordng to the nature of 
the sunset) as the series of panoramas afforded 
by such a ride, with the forest of masts in “ the 
Pool,” the Tower Bridge, the buildings along the 
; Thames Embankment, and the noble pile of 
“A penny steamboat on the lower the Parliament Houses successively silhouetted 
i against the sunset clouds. 





Many who know the old-time favourite spots, and who may even be 
The ~ . : - 
Narrower “@Cduainted with the river as it runs through London, know nothing 
eledtine of the charm and rest and quiet of the upper reaches, of the parts 
~* where a holiday should be measured in weeks instead of days. I 
wish that my space allowed of some attempt to sketch their beauty in detail. 
But, alas! enthusiasm must be suppressed, and words doled out in homeeopathic 
doses, because the space is small. 


If the scenes of our great river are 


The a ee ry 
Set eeatins apes —— dag sr very ape 
Thames. es much of its charm—it Is also 


true that variety of aspect, caused 
by weather and season, has much to do with the 
unfailing attraction of “the” river. The ignorant 
man of whom I have just written, is more often 
to be pitied for his ignorance of the bad-weather 
Thames than for anything else. Easy, lazy work 
it is to pull or pole up stream, landing for a long 
rest at noon, when the weather is fine and balmy, 
but such joys compare not with the stern pleasure 
of working a small party of congenial souls when 
the skies lower and gusty torrents of rain sweep 
over the surface of the water. In such times all the ingenuity and fortitude 





’ 


** The wet-weather Thames.’ 
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THE IDLER 


of the party are taxed, to keep the women dry and warm, the men cheerful. 
The best method is to pack the women—with the food and picnic outfit—in 
the stern of the boat, while the men take alternate spells at the towline. 


After a long morning thus spent, I have pulled up at a quiet river- 
side inn, and oh! the glory of the brisk rub down (for towing 
secures a wet skin to counteract the rain-soaked clothing), the joy of the 
succeeding healthy glow, which no wet clothes can chill, and the pleasure of 
the late lunch with beaming faces around the board. Better one day of such 
hard work with a properly assorted party than 
weeks of unchanging sunshine. - 


Exhilaration. 


Th Of seeing the Thames is thus to do 
e , 
Perfect Way it by small boat, with a party of four 
—equally divided as tosex. Camping 
out is a separate venture, and usually should not 
be mixed up with a boating party. Take provision 
and cooking materials for the mid-day meal, if 
you like (and I think it is very advisable), but 
stay each night at one of the numberless com- 
fortable houses along the riverside, the names of 
which will be found on the maps accompanying 
these notes. And don’t forget to write or wire in 
“ Camping out is a separate venture.” advance to secure your rooms. 





The absolute repose of the river is one of its greatest charms. The 
Quaintness . : dea ; 
quaintness and old-world interest of its inns and houses is another. 
ene Qut. iy course, everyone knows the main historic points, the coronation 
stone at Kingston, and the fields of Runnymede where doughty barons wrested 
our palladium of liberty from resisting John. But there is often a sense of 
pleased surprise, as when one realises that one is passing the Plashwater Mill 
Weir of Dickens, or when one strolls into the ‘‘Red Lion” at Henley and finds 
it the place where Shenstone wrote the lines which I quoted at the head of my 
notes in the April IpLER. Or one may stumble into a quiet, comfortable inn, 
no further from London than the “ Northumberland ” at Isleworth, to find that 
in its hall is being held ‘the General Court Baron, with the Court Leet of the 
most noble Henry George, Duke of Northumberland, K.G.,”’ whereat his 
lordship’s tenants meet to pay their quit-rents, to appoint officers to carry out 
certain laws*and customs of the estate, and to elect an inspector of weights and 
measures upon whom are conferred many curious powers under old statutes 
seldom now enforced. 


Those who seek not retirement and repose may find mirth and 
merriment combined with al fresco charm, in many places, especially 
about Richmond. There, at the Castle Hotel for instance, Mr. 
Reginald Vaughan, manager for Mr. Mouflet, has just provided 
the George Lake Grange troupe of “refined Pierrots,” who give a charming 
performance nightly on the lawn. On their opening night, the middle day 
of June, they had a great and enthusiastic audience. 


Brightness 
and 
Bustle. 


Again, on the lovely Eel Pie Island, just above Richmond, and close 
to Twickenham Ferry, new proprietors have made great changes in both 
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THE IDLER 


the island and its hotel; and not content with this have provided all the 
musical attractions of a Continental resort. 
Myriads of twinkling coloured lights—electric 
and otherwise—a moated bandstand, a large 
concert hall for protection in showery times, 
with the “discoursing’’ of orchestral or 
military bands every evening through the 
summer, convert the island into a fairy-land 
such as Oberon and Titania never dreamed 
upon. And these two are typical of others. 
There be “Idlers,” millions of them, who 
love such scenes. For my own part, give me 
a punt, a pup and a pipe, with a quiet spot for 





** A quiet place for a morning dip.” a dip in the morning. 
River-Side 4 great part of the charm of “the” River lies in its distinctive and 
Folk varied humanity. The house-boat parties, the fishermen and 
punters, the skilled and the unskilled scullers and sailors, Canadian 


canoists-and pseudo-Venetian gondolieri, with their varied craft, and bright 
costumes, make up a kaleidoscopic mosaic of sunny, vivid life. The spirit of cheer- 
fulness, the combination of easy familiarity with a perfect recognition of class 
distinctions, the supplanting of ordinary English etiquette by a version modified 
to meet the special circumstances of the river, all tend to make even the 
newest comer feel at home if he has tact enough to fall in fairly quickly with the 
unwritten laws. 

One must not, of course, resent good-humoured chaff and 


er badi if h ittingly 
madinage i e unw g 
E ti 1 eT os , S 
— makes a little slip; for the 


river man has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous: and chaff is one of 
his privileges. Rudeness need never be 
feared, and will very seldom be met with, 
though I do remember one case in which 
two men in a boat were tremendously 
abused and insulted by a lock-keeper, who 
evidently thought them unequal to the proper 
management of their craft. After many 
remarks he concluded that he “didn’t know 
as how he ought to let you two bloomin’ 
bounders through the lock at all.” But this 
was an exceptional case. The lock-man 
was very rude, but I think he had been 
drinking, and I know that the “blooming ~ 
bounders” were younger sons of a nobleman, 
were quite capable of managing a boat, and 
were most respectable young men. * You two blesnvin’ tonndere.” 





The river of pleasure can be enjoyed by the poorest as well as by 
On the dang 
dion the wealthy; by those who are poor in time, as well as those who 
P- are simply short of money. I have spoken of the Thames Steamers 
on the lower reaches, but it must not be forgotten that they also run to Kew, 
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to Richmond and to Hampton Court. What a charming run it is, between 
banks dotted with historic villas and churches, past picturesque hamlets 
nestling amid the ever fresh, ever beautiful, ever varied green. Even the 
navigation of the steamer, especially in some of the tortuous, shallow and 
rapid low-tide reaches, is a source of constant interest. 


Or again, for those who cannot spend their week or fortnight 
on the river, what can be more enjoyable than the trip from 
Kingston to Oxford aboard one of the excellent river boats 
run by Salter Bros.? . You start 
from Kingston at nine o’clock 
and spend a charming day, even 
if the weather be not fine, with 
constant change of scene and 
incident ; now working through 
a lock, now steaming boldly along 
a straight reach, and again, round- 
ing a tree-clad. bend to enter 
another stretch or sweep, different 
from the last, but even exceeding 
it in beauty. There is an hour 
at Windsor, where you may land 
; for luncheon; and at the locks 
** 4 Salter’s lawnch on a summer's day.” and piers there are sufficient 
pauses to allow study of the 
scenery, and to remove the feeling of bustle and hurry that makes the 
wearying side of modern life. The night is spent at Henley; next day, 
through similar scenes past Shiplake and Sonning, Mapledurham and 
Whitchurch, Goring and Cleeve; luncheon at Wallingford, then winding and 
gliding again, past Clifton and Culham, Abingdon and Iffley until in the 
evening we reach classic Oxford. There we have ample choice of accommoda- 
tion, in the modern and excellently equipped 
Clarendon or Randolph hotels; well managed 
temperance hotels and _ boarding-houses such 
as the Wilberforce, St. Aldate’s, Alexandra 
Hall, &c.; or the ancient, quaint and comfortable 
inns of coaching days, the Mitre, the Golden 
Cross, the Roe Buck, or the King’s Arms. After 
tea or dinner, stroll down St. Aldate’s to the Folly 
Bridge, and thence along the walks of ‘the beautiful 
Christ Church meadows, emerging close to the 
glorious tower of Magdalen and the old bridge 
which gave to coaching passengers an entry into 
Oxford, immensely more picturesque than the 
present approach from the railways. 

After such a stroll, wander past the grandly 
picturesque colleges, back to your hotel, and if 
you do not long to linger in dear old Oxford, 
I will write you down as no true Idler. ‘Glorious Magdalen.” 


The Upper 
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have written it. 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE shudd'ring sheet of rain athwart the trees ! 
T The crashing kiss of lightning on the seas! 
The moaning of the night wind on the wold, 
That erstwhile was a gentle, murm’ring breeze ! 


On such a night as this went Jill and Jack 

With strong and sturdy strides through dampness black 
To find the hill’s high top and water cold, 

Then toiling chrough the town to bear it back. 


The water drawn, they rest awhile. Sweet sips 
Of nectar then for Jack from Jill’s red lips, 

And then with arms entwined they homeward go; 
Till mid the mad mud’s moistened mush Jack slips. 


Sweet Heaven, draw a veil on his sad plight, 

His crazéd cries and cranium cracked ; the fright 
Of gentle Jill, her wretchedness and wo ! 

Kind Pheebus, drive thy steeds and end this night ! 


As Swinburne might 
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INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC—EUCALYPTUS 





ORNISH 


» Tale Told by Twelve 


Sixty guineas in prizes offered for continuation of this story, 
and for illustrations. 


See announcement. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS :—Mercuria Minto, an Anglo-Indian, whose 
father was English, and whose mother was 
parents now dead, leaving Mercuria with a small income and 
independent habits. A Prejudiced Vicar. A love-lorn country 


Manx. Both 


St. Bernard dog. Other characters may be 


CHAPTER II 


TO THE 


RESCUE 


“ She fixed her starting eyes” 


PON—? An Optical 
Delusion—? ? 
Starting upright, 


U 


with affrighted gaze, con- 


clusions inevitable 
duced alarm! awe! 

What? 

Was this madness? stu- 
pefaction from pungently 
odouriferous atmospheres ? 
or that awful GRIPPE, 
which, unseating Reason, 
endowed Idolic ugliness 
with dread power, with an 
EYE that moved and 
winked with horrible in- 
tensity of meaning ? 
Ah—h—h—h— Avaunt!! 

The maiden’s perci- 
pience—logical, deductive 


pro- 








—perceived that-—a lidless wink exceeds, 
by countless degrees in monstrosity, 
any everyday wink. This lidless eye— 
RED, as blood of mortal foe—bent upon 
her with glare of streaming malignity ; 
evolved long, shuddering screams, then 
SILENCE—watchful, intent, permeated 
by agonising questions. 

A non-sentient Thing use an eye ? 

Nonsense, ’twas but the crimson 
sunset’s rays. REFRACTION!! Bright, 
blinding. 

Stay! the sun had dipped beyond 
the planet’s rim. It was USING its 
One Eye, unutterably ugly; it winked, 
goggled, danced, as moved to mirth 
satanic by her fears; to laughter 
titanic and appalling leers. 

Was it avenging laughter past ? 

Collapsing utterly, old nursery ago- 
nies crushed her. 

Did she cry out, ‘Grandmother, what 
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big eyes (EYE)—you have!” and, 
crouching, await reply terrific? ‘To 
See ! ’—Her soul one pulsating thread 
of fear. 

Great Buddha!! What a power of 
‘“* See’ the One-eyed One possessed. 

“Gods! Fiends! Mercy!!” she 
implored, prostrate, feeling the devotee’s 
knife pierce her tender flesh. 

Astealthy movement, acrackling filled 
the air, with a terror of glaring eye- 
balls—a spring—a cruel Death. 

A—r—r—h, M—i—a—o—w, pro- 
longingly, splitsall space into fragments. 

One supreme effort conquered leth- 
argy; one appalling screech, one bee- 
line for the open window. A dark 
head arose between her and the night. 
A frantic clutch; it eluded her—a cry 
—a crash! ! ! She awoke 
to reason. 

Influenzic antidotes possessed her 
window-sill—rank, acute—Eucalyptus 
predominating. 3” 30° 





Ah! the Amateur Pharmacist, Punk! ° 


To greensward he had fallen, where 
still he lay imploring. The fallen 
ladder explained ascent, antidotes 
showed purpose. Deodorisation ! 

But wherefore inactively pathetic ? 

What checks the fiery soul of Punk ? 
Behold where the St. Bernard, like 
nightmare, presses manly chest. Per- 
pendicularising impossible. 

* ” * 

“The Vicar, Miss,”—(Lights). 

“Fly, James, to Punk,” she cried, 
pointing. 

James fled. 

A sound arrests her,—the Cat tearing 
at the Idol’s paper ball, where it hung 
suspended. 

‘““Ah! my prankish niece !—Eureka ! 
Eye loosened, hole pierced, string 
attached. So, moved by feline paw, 


the eye plays tricks fantastic, while 
“pels 

Mercuria laughed full minutes three 
chronometrically. | 

“Oh, fond, funny, freakish child ! ! 
Oh, Drugs, ad nauseam ! ! 


Oh, Punk, 


57° 


L.S. Oh, Idol, grinning hideously, 


what games diabolically mesmeric have 


ye played.” 
** Henceforward, I forswear all drugs, 
nauseatingly. I decline to fraternise 
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with One-eyed Woodenheads, fearfully. 
Thee, oh Punk, incompatible though 
benignant, I decline evermorely. 


























A CORNISH MYSTERY 










































sly, “If a verb I may decline, I shall Deprecatingly for his cloth, smilingly 
ave decline Eureka plurally.” So, sweep- fora pretty woman, he is complying 
ing downstairs with sibilant soundings A hand, hard and_ eucaiyptical, 
igs, of Eurekae, Eurekarum, Eurekis, passes between him and his intent. 
nise Eurekos, Eurekae, Eurekis, with the His raised looks encounter optics fierce 
last syllable she is looking into the and Punkish; his cane whistles through 
eyes of the astonished vicar. the circumambient air, but Punk —— 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FOLLOWING PRIZES hiave been selected with much care by the Editor ot 
THE IDLER from the great stock of Mappin Brothers, of 66, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 220, 
Regent Street, London, W. 

Prize-winners may select any of the objects listed, or, if they prefer, may have an 
order on Mappin Brothers to the value of their prize, and may select any goods to that value 
(including the cost of engraving with the name of prize competition and winner). 


Special Prize for the “ Suggestion’ Competition. 
Handsome Salad Bowl in English Cut Glass, mounted Queen's Plate.* 


Prizes for the Story and Illustration Competitions. 


Case of Razors (Seven), Russia Leather. 
Meat and Game Carvers and Steel, finest Stag Horn Handles, mounted, in case. 
Case of Fish Fork and Carver, Engraved Blades, Ivory Handles. 
Two-bottle Pickle Frame, Queen’s Plate,* and handsome Cut Glass. 
Luncheon Cruet, Five Bottles, Queen’s Plate,* and Cut Glass. 
Salad Oil and Vinegar Frame, Queen’s Plate*—Two Decanter Flasks, with handles. 
Bread Platter, handsome Queen’s Plate,* with removable wooden centre, and Bread 
Knife to match. 
8. Toast Rack, Butter Dish, and Egg Frame, Queen’s Plate.* 
9. Fluted Egg Steamer, Queen's Plate.* 
10. Queen Anne Fluted Salver (circular), 12 inches diameter, Queen’s Plate.* 
11. Engraved Salver, 1o inches diameter, Queen's Plate.* 
12. Antique Shell-bordered Salver, ro inches diameter, Queen's Plate.* 
13. Biscuit Box, in Doulton China, Queen’s Piate,* mounted. 
14. Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass, Queen’s Plate,* mounted. 
15. Dessert Case—Two Pairs Ivory-handled Nut Crackers, and One Pair Grape Scissors. 
16. Tea Caddy, richly chased, Solid Silver. 
17. Sweetmeat Dish, boat shape, chased and pierced, 9 inches long, Solid Silver. 
18. Beer Jug and Beakers—One Three-pint “Toby” Beer Jug, and Three large Beakers, all 
Solid Silver-mounted. 
19. Engraved Goblet, 7 inches high, Solid Silver. 
20. Inkstand, Solid Silver, handsomely chased. 
21. Cigar Case, Solid Silver, hand engraved. 
) 22. Chatelaine, handsomely chased, Five-chain, Solid Silver. 
—— 
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23. Trinket Box, richly chased, Solid Silver, 6} inches. 
24. Mirror, Framed in Solid Silver, handsomely chased. 
It will be noted that the prizes are selected to meet varied tastes. 





uly. * Where Solid Silver is an advantage it has been selected, but in other cases Queen's 
Plate has been chosen. This is very heavily plated ware, guaranteed by Mappin Brothers to 
wear for half a century of ordinary use without losing its silver surface. 
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Prize Competitions. 


Sixty-three Guineas in Prizes. 
A SUGGESTION COMPETITION. 


A Prize of £3 3s. Od. is offered for the Best Suggestion for a Prize Competition, or Set of Competitions, 
in which the proprietors of THz IpLER may offer One Hundred Guineas in Prizes during the coming 
winter. 

Rules for the Suggestion Competition. 

1.—All Suggestions must be plainly written on one side of the paper only; must be signed with 

pen-name only; and accompanied by closed envelope signed with the pen-name outside and enclosing 


real name and address on coupon. ‘ 
2. —The Competition ¥:1l close on August Ist, and the result will be announced in Tue IpuER for 


September. 
" A TALE TOLD BY TWELVE. 


A story commences in the issue of THe Inter for June, 1901, with a chapter of about five hundred 
words, by George Barr Baker, and one illustration by W. T. Whitehead. 

£2 12s. 6d. is offered for the Best Chapter, of not more than five hundred words, continuing the 
story ; and a similar sum for the Best Illustration to a possible continuation. 


Rules for the Story Competition. 

1.—Each chapter must be in Plain, legible manuscript, or (preferably) typescript, and must be 
written on one side of the paper only. 

2.—It may be a completely unexpected development of the plot, but must continue the thread of 
interest, and must not be inconsistent with what has gone before. 

3.—It must not bring the theme of the story to a final termination before the twelfth chapter. 


Rules for the Sketch Competition. 

1.—The Sketches must be black ahd white line drawings on white board suitable for direct process 
reproduction. 

2.—They must be suitable for reduction to a size not greater than a half page of THe IDLER.’ 

3.—They need not illustrate the winning chapter of the same month, but each must illustrate the 
artist’s idea of a situation which ought to have arisen out of the preceding incidents. 


General Rules for all the Competitions. 
1.—Each packet or envelope must be addressed to the Editor of Tue Ipier, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, W.C., and must be marked, outside, ‘Story Competition,” “Illustration Competition,” 
or “ Suggestion Competition.” 
2.—No other communication, letter or query should be enclosed with a competition. 
3.—Fach competition must be marked with a pen-name or symbol, but not with the name or 
address of sender. With each must be enclosed an envelope, securely fastened, bearing the pen-name 
outside, and inside the name and address of the competitor on the coupon provided. 
4.—The chapters and drawings must reach the Office of Tur IDLER not later than the 15th day of 
the month in which the part they are intended to continue appears. 
5.—The same chapter or drawing may compete more than once if the author thinks it suitable in 
a second connection, after once failing; but in this event, the contribution must be re-submitted. 
6.—MS. will not be returned, but unsuccessful drawings will, when stamps are enclosed for the 
purpose, and a wish for their return is expressed. 
7.—The judge will be the Editor of Tue IpLER, whose decision on all points shall be’final, and who 
will not enter into any correspondence as regards awards made. 
8.—The prizes (for the present) will be of silver-ware, selected from the stock of Messrs. Mappin 
Bros., 66, Cheapside, E.C., and 220, Regent Street, W. 
9.—Extra prizes may be added at the discretion of the judge, who may also withhold the prizesin 
any month in which the competition may not be of sufficient merit, awarding them, however, to later 
parts of the same, or to other competitions. The nature of the prizes may also be changed, after due 
notice is given in THE IDLER. 
10.—The proprietors of THe IpLER reserve the right to publish winning chapters and _ illustra- 
tions or suggestions, in the issue of THe IpLER, immediately following each competition, and in 
any other form. 
" 11.—Any competitor may send as many competitions as he likes, provided that :— 
(a) each is enclosed in separate envelope, 
(6) is accompanied by a coupon cut from the advertisement pages of the current issue, 
under cover, as per rule 3, and 
(c) has a separate, distinct pen-name, 
12.—No employee, regular contributor, or relative of any member of the staff of Tue IpuER will 


be eligible to compete. 
SEE PAGE XI. FOR COUPONS. 
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